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Tas hiſtory of general knowledge, i in all 


ages and countries of the world, ſufficiently | 


\ 2 mn; 


demonſtrates the gradual manner, in which 
_ acquiſitions the moſt important to human f 


happineſs have been A RP: 1 


2, But no branch of this Knowledge affords 


greater evidence of flow progreſs, than the 


: art of healing diſeaſes, which, though nearly 
coeval with the exiſtence of mankind, has 

| ever reſiſted the beſt reste efforts of hu- 

| man wiſdom, ſtruggling with it toward the 
goal of perfection 1 in vain. = Re 
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* 1e utility Ts A. 2 


ence Z 


5 ? w_ l 
cannot be controverted merely on the ſeore . + 
of invincible defect, or partial uncertainty, AY 
neither reaſon nor common ſenſe will re- 
quire arguments to prove, that, notwith- 
of medicine, the 


ſtanding this imperfection 
infirmities, to which Ln bodies are ſub- 


je, demand all the remedies that human 
ye can ow: e 2 JP 


2 


ws To FOR'Y ant che Kit 6f dhl 
watter, no effectuul barrier can be oppoſed; | 
But if the painful fymptorns or final event _ 
of this tendency can be alleviated or delayed, 
it is no preſumption, to reckon the ſtudy, 
which aims at fuch purpoſes, amongſt the 
beſt and moſt ufeful en of intel 
leftual faculties. 5 5 


6 


— 


That artural ſentiment ati unbiaſled 
| opinion have ever accorded with this repre- 


ſentation, the univerſal records of ſuffering 
; | hum _ 


»*» 


„„ 
e will teſtify,” A . in \ the eatlieſt 
ages, praficients in- this art were reſpected 
az, divinities, and the diadem of royalty 
_ gained) much of it's luſtre from the laurel 
of primitive healing. And when it's prac»: 
' itioners, in ſucceeding times, corrupted by 
artificial modes of thinking, ſank far below 
the dignity of their occupation, it was {till 
1 by the ſages of the world, ay the 

n fublirao of human ag ences. 


nde hay vices or vanity of it's pro- 
22 in later days, aided by vulgar pre- 
judice, and the ſophiſtical jealouſy of learn - 
ing, eventually obſcured it's intrinſic excel- 
lence, or ſuæceeded i in reducing to any infe- 
rior ſtandard. the character of a truly great 
phuyſician, which, in addition to talents of 
the higheſt order, includes the moral qua- 


© btjes, that ade che cſlance of fog : 


- Urtue. | 


„„ . Deſcending 


gs 51 63 M0 | : EY | i : Re 1 
3 iv 85 ; 5 ; pkEyace. g Tis : 5 e 


- 
55 


| | Deſcending from this conſiderati n of the 
1 9 5 native dignity of medicine to that of it's 
1 5 . preſent condition in this country, it is to 
ö 3 | PE * be lamented, that any of thoſe, intruſted : 
Muĩiith the important care of public health, bp 
. ſhould be ignorant of the origin and pro- - 
greſs of the art, in which they are engaged. 
If to practitioners of ſuch a deſcription be 
Ii added all learners, wanting means of better 
2 5 informatibn, with others leſs immediately 
5 . | concerned, whoſe laudable curioſity can be 
3 ; gratified, by tracing in the general outline | 
F of ſuch a ſcience many fluctuating opera- 
tions of the human mind, there will be no 


inconſiderable | number, to 'whom a Night 
| Fi and curſory review of the ſubject may be 
5 more Ran, than a circumſtantial and 
3 55 learned detail. 5 
ö 1 8 1 
; / 3 p * 2 8 i; A ; 1 . 3 þ 
= To ſupply EY want of an'Engliſh com- 
| 3 pendium, calculated for their uſe, and 
I adapted to modern taſte, the following ſum- 
3 | mary 
[ - * ; | 


4 


7 Sek. e * 
mary of principal occurrences is ofitied] in 
opes of being ſheltered by the humility of 
it 8 s preteniſions from the ſeverity of critical 
cenſute. In alleviation of the great and 


obvious defects of fuch a compoſition, muſt 
be pleaded the circumſtances of i it's ſelec- | 


tion, for the original purpoſe of aſſiſting a 
treacherous memory, from the multifarious 


reſults of deſultory reading, amidſt the con- 


ſtant and preſſing avocations of a OY 
employment. ig 


The trifling notice taken of ſuperſtitious 
pat or of fabulous and equivocal ac- 
counts, will need little apology at this day. 
But in excuſe for the omiſſion of authorities, 
ſo neceſſary to the confirmation of hiſtorical _ 
writing, it may be obſerved, that an abridge- 
ment of this kind ſcarcely admits any thing, 


which has not been allowed by common 


conſent. The advantages of brevity have 
cherefore been conſulted 1 in this reſpect, as 
well 
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N the primitive Sag of the world, . 
though ſome nations may have exiſted. 
without phyſicians, none appear to have been 
without remedies: for notwithſtanding. all 
the advantages of temperance, and exemp- 
tion from hereditary diſeaſes, mankind muſt 
have ever been expoſed to injuries and pain 
from quired accidents, if not from internal 
It is difficult, therefore, to conceive 
any 8 of time, when means: of relief 
in paß ae were not objects of inſtinctive 
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- - From the firſt rude effects of this natural, | 
impulſe, the moſt ancient authors. deduc 8 
e | 
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12 the origin of Medicine. The Babylonians, 


fays Herodotus, the father of hiſtory, were 
accuſtomed to place their ſick in the ſtreets 


and highways, that paſſengers might ſee and 
inform them of any remedies, that had been 


- ſucceſsful in ſimilar compl 


aints, . The ſame - 
cuſtom has been aſcribed to other countries, 


5 though it is probable the healing art did nt 
| long continue in fo rode a ſtate. ; iy | 


3.5 


But CET to hiſtorical monuments, the | 


moſt authentic chronology warrants the ſup- i 


poſitioh of it's being firſt praiſed fyſtemati> * 
cally in India, where human ſcience ſtill 


| exhibits the moſt! mn mts of r re- | 
L mote eee r ee Fee 


+ 4 -: = > } _ | 8 * F 
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KN Ganützön thetice to "Olin; bend us . 


e es with the oldeſt medical weer ] 
of the world, which afcribe to the reputed 
founder of the Chineſe Monarchy ſeveral 
books on the virtues of plants, and prog- | 
noſtics of diſeaſes from the ſtate of the pulſe, 
at leaſt two thouſand years before any know 
Tedge of the pulſe can be traced in the re- 
cords of any other nation. Of ſuch writings, 


there * od. 0 * for diſputing 
AY, 8 NE about 


CHAP, 1. is MEMOIRS © oF MEDICINE. * 


0 about OD 8 authors: though. their great | 


antiquity cannot be doubted, if the high 8 


claims of chis extraordinary people to priority 


of. civilization be generally allowed. The 


tle Chineſe phyſicians to this copious ſpring 
of medical information, may be noticed 
amongſt other ſigns of the ſtationar 


5 © Fray and almoſt exclufive. attachment. f 


condi- 


tion of their grapral ad ya out... 


1 " 
Lit a+ {iff 


"i would be on of Place to enter into the 
2 of the learned reſpecting the 
prime ſources, and partic ular channels, which 
ſupplied and conveyed the firſt ſtreams of 
ſeience from eaſt to weſt. Our medicine 


can be. traced no farther hack. than into 


Egy pt, and even there all it's remaining 


veſtiges are obſcured by fable, or clouded | 
wath. all the abſurdities that veil the general 


5-60 face of Egyptian wiſdom. It retains. in- 
deed, even to this day, ſome ſtains of i impu- 


1 from the admixture of Egyptian divina- 


tion, magic, and aſtrology, which. betray 45 


their origin no leſs clearly than the incanta- 1 5 


tions and taliſmans of the firſt ages, or the 
phylacteries and alexipharmic nonſenſe of 


intermediate times. 
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of ſtudy and prac- = 
gypt, it doubt- 


by. 
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- As a principal ha N 


tice amongſt the prieſts of E 
leſs cantributed, with their excluſive aſ- 


. of other parts of knowledge, and 
their uſurpation of all political Power, to a 


. . nee eve Sis _ 


1 SR STE! ed x 
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| fuch means, Egyptian tradition has tranſ- 


mitted many names, celebrated for pre- 
eminence in the healing art. Leaving, how- 


ever; the Antiquary to determine the claims 


and diſtinctions of Ifis, Oſiris, Apis, and 

Serapis, it will be ſufficient to mention 
Thboth, better known under' his Greek ap- 
pellation of Hermes, as one of the moſt 


important perſonages in the primitive ca- 
talogue of it's votaries. In addition to his 
great medical 1kill, this ſage was indeed 


Lifted; by the ſuperſtition of many ages, with 


| profound and unequalled judgment in all the 


| Epths of learning and knowledge: but the 
. moſt prominent feature of his greatneſs is 
viſible in his ancient eſtabliſhment as the, 


8 and patron of the chymical art, though 
without any exiſting proof of his having 
been nnn with * of bodies, 
; diſcoverable | 
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2 only by chymical means. - Vet, 
whatever might be the real ſtate of his ac- 5 
quirements, it would be great injuſtice to 
diſgrace him as the ſouroe of all the myſte- EE 
rious jargon, which has deluged the world | 

| auler WN name of Hermetio e 9 


To Hennes hike berg A utes a code aſh W 
Meckel“ practice, from which it has been _ 
faid no phyſician” in Egypt was allowed to 
deviate, without incur! ng the guilt and pu- | 
niſhment of murder, if he failed of ſucceſs. 

Vet Hermes, by ſome Antſquaries, has ; 
been thought an allegorical perſon; Ne 
ethetd hae confounded him with Noah, o” 2 
his grandſon Canaan, with the Indian Bac- | 4 OG 4 
chus, the Perſian Zoroaſter, and even the _ 
Job Proper 1 n 


is - 


The Uncettstnty of Egppten hiſtory, 7 — 
which” afforded the moſt fruitful field _—_ 
of learned conjecture, yields indeed no barren 4 
amuſement to the medical Antiquary, who, : 2 ; 
| beſides the ſtories of Hermes, may trate the - _ F 
pedigree of Apollo himſelf from Horus, an- — 
ther retiowned p rſician of ancient Egypt, = 
or examine the TR” for ſuppoſing the 
B 4 | Eſcu-  *' 
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Eſeulapius of Greece to be the fame with. - 
the Eſculapius of this country, payers merits 
raiſed him to equal rank, as the * 
8183 of me 5 cf 1 apt 

| "The ed wich kid . FRG to ves 
anatomical {kill of the Egyptians, on the 
| ſcore of their mummies, and their modes of 
embalming; ſeems not much better founded 
than the preſumption of their architectural 
. drawn from thoſe maſſy remains of 
their power, the Pyramids. But the art of 
enveloping in bituminous matter a; dead 
carcaſe, or a bony ſkeleton, to prevent the 


"4; - 


total ſeparation of their parts, as little re- 


N ſembles any ſcientific examination of the 


human body, as the cuſtom of perpetuating 


the memory of ſome great perſon, or fins 


-* gular event, by a vaſt heap. of ſtones, re- 

- ſembles the taſte whach, gives. ſymmetry and. 

proportion to the edifices of Greece, and 
Rome. Beſides, it W. ould be difficult to re- 


concile any anatomical purſuits with the 
known religious prejudices of the Egyptians, 


1 which made them ſhudder at the deſiling 


touch * death, nl Coy? with a 1 „ 
i SE 


by” 
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of ſacrilegious horror, even thoſo whom they 
Muſa in wy office of ng.” 


7 
LL. * 5 * *. 4 . . 6 


my this hiſtory of the Jews, little is 8 
relating to the ancient ſtate of medicine, 

beyond the honourable eſtimation in which 
it was held by them, in conformity to the 
repeated injunctions of their divine law. 
The knowledge which enabled Moſes to 
pulverize that © 


gorize the ravages of age over the human 
frame, have been adduced as preſumptive 
evidence of ſome progreſs in chymical and 
anatomical ſubjects. To inferences from 
| ſuch evidence, any philoſophical inquirer 
will doubtleſs ce that Seer of " 
which they . Weit Up 21 


t object of their idolatry, the 
Golden Calf, and qualified Solomon to alle- 
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In a work of this kind, it is unneceſſary 
to {| of the extraordinary and ſingular 
energy of character, with which theſe latter 

impreſſed their countrymen, and elevated 
em into models for ſucceeding ages. But 
our peculiar ſubject compels us to obſerve 
the comparative purity of that light, which 


5 inuſtrates their moſt ancient ſtories and 


_ fictions, relating to the primitive ſtate of 
ſcheir medicine. ö 
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Thus reaſon and reflection influenced the. — ' | 
ſhepherd Melampus, that oldeſt phyſician. ß 
Grecian name, when he gave hellebore tod |Þ 
the frantic daughters of King Proetus; after - 

obſerving it's effect on his bounding" goats. 
The liberal remuneration of his ſkill by - . 
one of his royal patients in marriage, with 
| a third of her father's kingdom for a dowry, 
may be mentioned both as an indication of 
0 the ſimple manners of ancient days, and Wo: 
Proof of the early and high eſtimation of the . 
healing art. His preſeription of ſteel in- 
fuſed in wine for the impotence of Iphi- 
clus, one of the Argonauts, is anotheradecks. ©. 5 
five evidence of progreſs 1 in rational 2. - "i 
. 1 9 5 VVVVCVCVVVVVVVVVVVVVC.l 
0 eps may be collected from tze 
ehirurgical operations of the Centaur Chiron, = 
whoſe dexterity in treating outward diſeaſes, 
both in men and horſes, probably as rife 
to the wan e of K r e 

His aſs of nnvirad A e Frome 

| various accounts of his practice, and eſpf e: 
12855 cially from the frequent mention of his ſkill 7 
1 2 the oh cam virtues of A and minerals, 7 

235 ſuch | 
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Gals as the centaury, which: he pd to 
his own wound, and verdigris, of Which 
be taught the uſe to his pupil Achilles, the 
ſerapings of whoſe brazen lance, according 
to Homer, were ſcattered with ſucks, os 
Bray on the fores 15 T ride; OY 
1115 Ts 1115 1 YE 2 l . 
IF a n or utility of a 9 
ach confirmation, the catalogue of it 1 
votaries might here be enriched with manʒ 
illuſtrious heroes, who crowded for in- 
ſtruction to the Centaur s cave, at the foot of 
Pelion. But leaving more equivocal names, 5 
khat of een d mands e ere aten 1 
tion. J! 8 | 


This great aber of our art is ad 80 have 55 
1 engaged in the Argonautic expedition, 
the firſt recorded enterpriſe: of the Grecian 
chiefs in union. But the vanity of attempt- 
ing to aſcertain or elucidate his perſon and 


character, appears ſufficiently in the doubt- 


ful concluſions of learned i Oy, 7 "wn of 


4 pa, Curioſty muſt wats be be 3 


fied with conjecturing, that he was pro- 
* one of the firſt * who dedicated 
| | himſelf 
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Proflunlplive evidenc e of - dexterity y and 22 


good fortune in this occupation, appears i 


the conſent of all antiquity to regard Eſcu- 


lapius as the patron and god of medicine, to 
whom the fu preme power had delegated 
unlimited authority over the ſprings of life 
_ add death. To confirm the opinion of his 
exti aordinary ſuccefgyiwe have likewiſe the 


fable of his bodily cath, Which repreſents | 


Jupiter yielding him up to the jealouſy of 


Pluto, indignant at the ſkill which threaten- 5 
od wy re EO 4 his Menge —_— 5 


* 


The OY of) adult will Prue | 
ſome mention of thoſe emblems; the ſerpent;* 


cock, and knotted ſtick, whichiever accoms; 
panied the repreſentations of: Eſculapius, and 


which have been generally regarded as ty- | 


pical of the difficulties of his art, and the 


vigilance and cunning Which it requires. 


That moſt important of them the ſerpent, 
which might probably be intended to indi- 


cate his renovating Power, was choſen to 


en, him out as the . of e, 
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in ths: conſtellation Serpentarius, to: Which 


he was tranſlated by his father Apollo, whoſe 


: tive power appears to have been one of 
vo the on wins h 


wan faith upon re- 
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ive veneration of the Pagan-world for , 


| op favourite deity, The magnificence of 


the temples erected by the Greeks to his ho- 


nour, and eſpecially that of Epidaurus, has 
been noticed by a multicude of ancient hiſ- 


torians. In theſe ſacred edifices began the 


uſeful cuſtom of ſuſpending tablets, on which 
were inſcribed the remedies which had been 

ſucceſsful in various diſorders, under the pre- 
tended direction of the Oracle, and the art- 

ful management of it's prieſts, Of theſe: 


tablets we have ſome examples, which, 


though diſcovered in another place, and at 


a much later period, may be mentioned here, 
as not nen to nne our _— ect. ft 


In one piece of inks de are retarn · | 


ed to the god for a cure of pain in the ſide, 
by the application of hot embers from his 


altar, mixed with wine. In another, for 


"ns 
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| ſpitting of blood, cured by eating ſceds _ 
© cones of pine roaſted in the ſacred fire, and 
taken with honey. A third records the ſac 
ceſs: of a collyrium made of honey and the 


blood of 2 RENE cock, in a "oy of war £506,” 


- The WO? of hiſtory: oblige us to add, 
; ch the honour of no ancient deity was more 
ſullied by the conduct of his prieſts than 


that of Eſculapius, But this may eaſily be 
accounted for, by recollecting the extraor- 


dinary occaſions: furniſhed by the infirmities 


of mankind, for the greateſt abuſe of public 


confidence, In the more enlightened days 
of Greece, theſe abuſes became notorious 
ſubjects of reproach, as appears from the 
ſcenic repreſentations of that fatyric poet 


Ariſtophanes. The ſtory 6f Dionyſius, the 


Sicilian tyrant, cutting off the golden beard 4 
of his ſtatue at Epidaurus, as an unſeemly 
reproof to the ſmooth chin of his father 
Apollo, may be mentioned as another ſymp- 


tom of declining veneration for this moſt 
en of medical oracles.” 1 


to ſwell the.trains of Pagan' divinities, ſeems 
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to have 
Nor was it uncommon for theſe attendants 
af ſtate, by gradually engroſſing ſome dele- 

gated and inferior office, to get at length A) 


i the caſe with the fabled offspring of Eſcula- 
8 1 planted her father in the en and RS. = 


Machaon ald Podalirius, immortalized by 
Homer, ſeems like a: ſtep from ſome aerial 
15 height to the firm tread of earth. After ac- 8 
 knowledging the uncertainties of the father's" - 
ſtory, it would be uſeleſs to enquire whether 
_ theſe princes ought to be regarded as his na- 


healing art maintained in the moſt wrote 


- vaſe: elt characters by ſupernatural attri- 
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ee va ae very encient date. 8 


conſiderable ſhare: in the Chief honours and 
power of their principal; ſuch at leaſt was 


pius, Panacea, and gle; but more eſpe- 
cially their ſiſter the nymph Hygeia, the 
poetic goddeſs of health, hebe N ſup- 


| meu. of his men ae n X 


5 14117 
5 . 80 1 * Ms 


The Abad 8 Eſculapiis to Ji! . 


tural or Profeſſional e We? cannot, 
however, omit the opportunity of 8 
the high rank which ho pradtitioners of the 


ages * the world. For though the poet's 
| regard to nature does not permit him to 8 


HButes, 
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butes, he betrays no idea of their being de- 


graded from the firſt order of princes by 
their daily care of the wounded ſoldiers. 


Nor can theſe evidences of manly and un 
biaſſed ſentiment be invalidated by the dif- 


| ferent modes of thinking, which have pre- 


vailed in times further removed from the 


influence of nel * n. 


e 3 1 of 3 W 
from the Trojan to the Peloponneſian war, 


the annals of Greece afford no other memo- 


rials of medicine, than a caſual mention of 


the Aſclepiades, an hereditary tribe of phy- 


ſicians, ſo denominated as the traditional 


offspring of Eſculapius, in conformity to be 


cuſtom, which often transferred aud perpe- 


by tuated the name of an illuſtrious progenitor 


to his moſt remote deſcendants. Some in- 
dividuals of this family, which probably mo- 


15 nopolized the profeſſion, founded thoſe 
ſchools in the iflands of Rhodes, Cnidos, and 


Ga where the cuſtom of recording. the ſue- 


ceſs of medical practice on durable monu- 


ments of braſs or ſtone laid the beſt . 


foundation for nn . 
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2 --Thoogtr crude” theory. was iH cal 
0 advance a practical {eience, yet tlie phi- 
 loſophy of theantient Greeks: had tieceſſarily | 
couſiderable influence on their medicine,” 
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85 Pythagoris/whomay bis e een 
of this philoſophy, contributed but little to 
it's improvement by his reveries about gene · 
ration, and the connexion between body 
and mind: nor was any great br practical 
a cvantage gained hy his celebrated do 
of climacteries, in which he applied his har. 
monic ſcale of numbers to analogous divi= 
ions of man's age, pörtendinig extr 
Har y eee revotutions in the human 
1 3 igen ai t e 2.3.30 gig 
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8 ce thoſe edutatadiurhdaibales 
[Ge precepts, :ahd-ſevere inſtitutes, of the 
Pythagorean School, eſtabliſhed at Ceotoiia; 
(one; of the earlieſt and-mpſt-tiumiereus co- 

lonies of Greece n the coaſt of: Ray) the 

£ names of Alcmzon and Democedes claim 
2 mention in the] annals of medi- 

e. The former, who has been honoured 
8 we ieee of moral apologues, ua 
4 5 practitioner 
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: Mp: the firſt who ventured to amputate | 


Darius and his © Queen Atoſſa, 


mocedes, who received frotri the Athenians 


other of a talent from the beter 
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Io ih of great fame, al has been 


life of his 
en of Democedes, duting his captivi 
; curing both 'the elder | 


4 


ian phyſicians" had treated in vain, 
proves likewiſe the progreſs of our art 
t the poorer _ ves _ =, 
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11 Via e 


. 


rewards given to medical {kill in thoſe ca. 
days occurs in tlie hiſtory of the ſame De- 


ſalary of one hundred mine, ans. Tt 


the ty & df: baits 
q 4 menſs ſurit In thoſs days, When the 


The well-known diſſections of Demo- 
, critus, the philoſopher. of Abderaz furnith 
the moſt ancient and authentic example of 
| anatomical inveſtigation, undertaken with 
=. the expreſs view of diſcovering the ſtnifturs 
—_ .- of the animal frame. With een 
=. influence of this practice, the prudential 
Peepticiſm of his contemporaries, Acron and 
=; | Herodicus, not only combined to Teſtrain 
that licentious theory, which an untempered 
ſpirit of philoſophiſing had already introduced 
into medicine; but alfo to recommend a mo- 
deration in practice, which an early and in- 
3 ; ae uſe: of en, n. Bad 


f ' 


10 Wir 45 * e | fad. of us fs 
ngen, muſt be added, the ſuppoſition of 
= opium being well known to the ancient 
1 SGreeks. The Nepenthes, with which Helen 
treated the gueſts of her huſband Menelaus; 
== was probably the true Thebaic extract, as 
| appears both from it's — ts 
1 and the accounts which Homer 
1 procuring it from Egypt, 
41 I 74 . then the principal ——00v0˙ un 
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To aſſert their profound ignorance of _ 


chymiſtry, may be no compliment to the | 
ſurviving admirers of occult ſcience, whoſe = N 
predeceſſors have been indefatigable i in their I 
endeavours, to find ſome memorial of it's ol 
E is enlig eople, 2 
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W ; Ghent, | 2 e of a great lu 
minary ſuddenly Gifperting 1 the 3 A 
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re des ft land of Cos; at ne 
beginning of the Both Olympiad; 4860 years . 
before the commencement of the 'Chriſtian 
zra, His father Heraclides was reputed 
[ co be the ſeventeenth lineal deſcendant from 
3 5 Eſculapius, and his mother Phenerate the 
_ eighteenth from Hercules. The fame of 
—_ ſuch anceſtry muſt have had the influence 
7 of hereditary attachment, and accounts for 
== his early. and entire dedication to the prac- 
tice of the art, which he was deſtined to- 
- refine and improve. His firſt medical Ith- 
ſtructions, after thoſe of his father, he re- 
ceived from Herodicus before mentioned, 
and he was tutored in general ſcience and 
| philoſophy by Gargias, a * ſophiſt, 
| and a an orator of renoWn. , 5 
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The exerciſe of his prafsſſion, agtsesbly f 
to the cuſtom of the age, led him from 

place to place, ſo that hs is reported to ha 

viſited every city of Greece, and to have tra- 
velled over the greateſt part of Aſia Miner 
in a medical capacity. His ſtay, however. | 
muſt have been often conſiderably protragr; 
ted, as appears from his long attendance on 
many tedious diſeaſes, of ucdhich his wetks 
* eee ve * mn 91 


2 


— 8 5 


A Laila, * chief e, Thedaly, 
Where he en much time, and compoſed 
ſeveral books, Hippocrates ended his:ufeful 
and inder life at a very advanced age; 
| Beſides two ſons, Theſfalus/and Draco, he 
left a daughter married to his favourite pupil 
Polybius, who arranged and publiſhed * 's 
with wot great waar 5: „ 


The ee of 2 affords ſuf- 
geient evidence of the high eſtimation ih 
which this primitive phyſician has been held 
in all ages, and almoſt in all countries of the 
world. In his life-time, the honours con- 
Saad upon him by publie conſent and ſo- 
| veraign” munificence exceeded thoſe, that 
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have diſtinguiſhed the merit of any other A 
individual. Nor has there ever been a pe- 


riod, when even they, who diſ puted his 


1 profeſſional authority, omitted their tri- 
bute of praiſe to the dignified fimpli 


| ty | 
. charac» 


and eee of + zenera 


78 Heady _ 8 _ ” the _ 


1 honour and improvement of the profeſſion 


which he followed, is a ſtrong feature in the 


hiſtory of Hippocrates, Indeed the qualifi- 
_ cations and duties it requires haye neyer 


been more fully exemplified than in his 
conduct, nor more eloquently deſcribed than 


| by his. pen. Of this eloquence, his firſt 
nervous aphoriſm relating. to the ſubject, 


preſents one of the moſt perfect and conciſe 


proofs within the compaſs of human lan- | 


guage, where he expreſſes in few words, that 


The brevity of human life is inſufficient 
«for the full conſideration. and thorough 


6 knowledge of a ſcience. like medieine, 


e which admits even the evidences of long 
„ and hazardous experience with diffidence 


tand caution, and adds to great inherent 


cheats the moet of MIFOUNS: to 
88 many | 
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„ many external duties and obſervances, 
relative to thoſe concerned in its ſuc» 


* en 125 | ; 65 FOLEY : Y 


— 


— 


Ii euſtem of LATIN none to ein- 
ae hou 


exertions for it's advancement, but a rigid 
attention to the morality of private life, 
ſtrongly evinces his perſuaſion of it's impor- 


tance to' ſociety at large. But the moſk 
eſtimable part of his profeſſional. character 


conſtitutes a compleat model of artleſs 
fimplicity, ſuperior to the ſpeculating fa- 


ſhion of his age. For though poſſeſſed 
of all the learning, and ſkilled in the various 


— of Greece, he ſcorned the ſubti- 
 Iities of that theory, which might withdraw 
attention from nature, whom he cloſely 


obſerved, and whoſe dictates he followed 


ien moſt ſcrupulous 1 uri 


The Wie of a de are to Abe 
„ both as regiſters of public experience 
and individual obſervation. But the aggre- 
gate of medical knowledge, tranſmitted from 


"mn 3 he had the {kill to arrange 
and 


thout the ſolemn introduction 
of an oath,. enforcing not only the utmoſt 
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and intermix with his own 
ſiſtent and un 


art could not indeed be diſpoſed with all the 
elegance of Ariſtotle's poetics, 


or tithe bn morality of Plato. Nor would 
it be reaſonable, in the infancy uf ſuch an 
4 a to expect that attention to order _ . 


OC in writing; 'whi 


. ea have rendered 8 much mors 
eaſy and obvious. Vet with all the defects 


that can poſſibly be found in this author, 


compared with the moſt enlightened of his 
followers, he muſt ever remain an unrivalled 
ckample of honeſt and uſeful induſtry, 
Nene ſhould rouſe the bluſh of ſhame in 
thaſe indolent cavillers, who cenfure his pa- 
tient prolixity, and oppoſe their own conciſe 


and ephemeral ſyſtems to the e ny | 


0 ample bounds of his practice. 


The many bel adde Hippocrates 
b been publiſhed, tranſlated, and com- 


| mented upon, in almoſt every language of 


the univerſe. In ſo ancient and numerous 


by * is not n that diſputes 


have 


orm a ſtyle, that no elemen- + | 
_ tary work of the ſame date ever ſurpaſſed! 
The miſcellaneous ſubje&s of a conjectural 
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have ariſen concerning their general authen- 


| ticity, Suffice it'to obſerve, that his Apho- 


riſms, Coan Prognoſtics, and Eſſays on Epi. 
demic diſeaſes, contain the ſummary of the 
reſt, and bear the ſtrongeſt marks of origi- 


nality. By connecting, therefore, their pro- 


miſcuous contents on phyſiological and pa- 


_ thological ſubjects with the general thera- 


peutie rules which they contain, the moſt | 


ſatis factory view of hots ans and rar 
| 1 be ie! eG 145 1 
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Suck! an abtiderd e will PE WY 
be far from exhibiting a juſt view: of the 
pradtica] excellence of the original, and may 
be thought to exceed the apparent and more 


| amuſing ſcope of brief narration.” | But it 
will ſerve to preclude the future neceſſity of 
general reference to the particulars af an- 


cient medicine, which continued for many 
ages nearly the preciſe — ann e 
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5 or THE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND \ PATHOLO- 
"GICAL SKILL or HIPPOCRATES. | 5 wa 


IN that s power, = wats of di 
ding every thing neceſſary to the preſer- 
vation of life and health, which Hippocrates- 

ſuppoſed to be always preſent in the animal 
frame, we have not only the vis medicatrix 
=_ naaturæ of all medical ſyſtems, but the pro- 
=. totype of that firſt principle of vital func- 
_ 6 tions, diſtinguiſhed by ſucceeding theoriſts 
I Voith variety of names. The mode likewiſe 
N 4 which he aſſigns to it, of operating by an in- 


3 
3 
8 


1 ſtinctive attraction or repulſion, of fimilar or 
Aaleiſſimilar parts, has been copied without 85 
ny eſſential difference of terms in the ſpe- 
1 culations of the moſt enlightened natura- 
lüiſts. But the evolution of his phyſiological 
: opinions will appear by a curſory examina- 
tion of his anatomical notions, for the im- 
perfection of which, the ſcanty ſources of | 
his information 9 account. T 
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organs could only be des 
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As ic is prefumed; that he never diſſected a 
human body for the purpoſes of anatomieal 


javetigigioll his knowledge of the internal 


ora compariſon with thoſe of other animals. 


And here, prior to the conſideration of par- 
ticulars, it muſt be premiſed, that the cru- 


dity and apparent abſurdities of theory, 
grounded on this new and uncertain-foun- 
dation, cannot be conſidered as matter of 


reproach, or adequate cauſes of that con- 


tempt, with which ſome faſtidious critics 
have treated this venerable author. Such 


injuſtice, indeed, ought to have been ob- 


viated by the recollection of his induſtrious | 
- diſcriminations of diſeaſe, and careful at- 


tention to the moſt proper objects of prac- 


tice, were not common candour ſufficient 
to excuſe deficiencies, inſeparable from the 


age and circumſtances, and conſequently 


foreign to the perſonal character of Hip- 


2 ates. 
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15 His Wa 0 language refers i in general 


to Solids and Fluids, under the name of 
parts containing, and parts contained. _ 


bg g of the fortner, he repreſents the 
2 At | | | brain 
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ed from accident, 
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brain as u receptacle for redu dant 1 
. and a condenſer of hot and ſwelling n 
which it diſcharges again in defluxions and 
Latatrhs . Nor does he ever appear to have 
felfendes * connexion with ſenſibility and 


immediately proceeding from it, as a there 
canal, through which the aqueous humor 
is diſtilled into the eye. He is likewiſe far 
from INN the- brain as the peouliar 

thinking faculty, which | 
eee. and athor parts; 

"Remy ſimilar ee . 3 he 
was induced to attribute the ſame. office 
of abſor bing ſuperfſuous fluid to the lungs, 
though he did not overlook their obvious 
uſe in conveying external air to moderate 
inward heat, and un * dine 
en ene. RV 


on che . of the heart, W 
beſtowed great attention · But he regarded 
it merely as the organ for mixing with the 
blood ſome aerial principle, drawn from, the 


| hag by. * 8 aurieles, which he deſcribes as 
infiaters, 
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 inflatets, or bellows, peculiarly calculated 
for that purpoſe.) The great veſſels proceeds | 


ing from it, he confounded with every thing 
6 reſembling; cordsg:fuch/as.nerves, tendons, 
and [ligaments aſeribing to them all one 
common otigin from the ſpinal marrow. 

Hence appears the improbability of his 


knowing any thing relating to the blood's 
real courſe, notwithſtanding the ſtrained 
interpretations that have been made, rather 


with a view of depriving later ages of the 
honour 32 this on than out of real 


Was known to 0 ancients on this ſubject, 


ſeems to have conſiſted in ſome general 
and looſe idea of regurgitation; or-a-certain 
flux-and reflux; barely- ſufficient to commu» 


nicate ſuch a concuſſion to the veſſels, as 
might hinder the ne or e 4 


* their contents. 


3 | A 


2 


i Fl 


ways regarded as the: great organ of ſangui⸗- 
fication, before the bloodꝰs cireuitous motion 
was underſtood. - The materials for com- 
poſing this vital fluid were, in the opinion 

15 | | | er os 


From the fize and appearance of the tier; ; 
it is no wonder, that it ſhould have been al- 
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5 of the veſſels communicating 
wich the alimentary canal. He likewiſe 
attributed t to the liver, as well as to all the 
viſcera, a faculty of gene- 
rating heat, and thereby promoting the ne- 


uſes of the kidnies, Hip- 


aelded the ſupp 


oſition of the urinary 


ſecretion being aſſiſted y tranſudation into 


generation indicates 
fect knowledge of the organs con- 


eerned veeg ere He had an extraor- 
| being prepared 
in the aj a conveyed by the ſpinal 
marrow to the veſſels provided for it's re- 


ception. 


He believed, like wiſe, in the loco-motive 
faculty of the uterus, in which he thought 


t 


a fermentation of the male and female 
ſemen ſufficient” to cauſe an evolution of 
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- ference. between | 
| venth and Rog months of Pregnancy. 
nature. To the fra; wich he” | 
cold, moiſt, white, and faltiſh, he al. 
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menting leaven, or baſis, dogg WK 
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* usNolss OF MEDICINE. voor. 2. 1 
' figns the office, of lubricating ſuch. parts 3 


are to be moved. He aſcribes a ſtimulating 
and detergent quality to the dry, glutinous, 
: fat, and: bitter particles. of the yellow. bile.; 
' whilſt he regards the laſt. as a kind of fer- 


ff « 


| * former are 9 8 
. | A ie bus fm 
ee health. hy 3 in a id 
temperament and. proportion of theſe hu- 
mours, ſo he looks for the ſource of com- 
plaints in their excels, defect, or depravation. : 
But his ſyſtem includes a farther analogy, or 
connexion between the vices of theſe four a 
humours, the four ſeaſons of the year, and 
the four ages of man. Thus he imagines, 
a redundancy of blood, producing hot com- 
plaints, to prevail chiefly amongſt young 
people, and in the ſpring of the year; bili- 
ous. diſeaſes in ſummer and middle age; 
| melancholy, or predominance of black bile, - 
in autumn; and the coldneſs and benumb- 
ing effects af viſcid phlegm, both in the 
winter ſeaſon, and. 1 winter 8 human 
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The pathology of Hippocrates was very 
ſyſtematio with reſpect to the cauſes of difs 
5 eaſe; which he divided into external and 
internal. The former. included whatever 
could affect the body outwardly, as air, ex- 
ereiſe, reſt; ſleep, and watching; and the 
5 latter, thoſe things capable of producing an 
inward influence, as-meat, drink, ſecretions; 
retentions, and paſſions of the mind. In 
his obſervations on the air, winds, and ſea- 
_ ſons, he inveſtigated the. cauſes of 'many _ 
| fitmilar-and epidemic affections, the hiſtory . 
of which conſtitutes a very conſiderable: and 
curious portion of his works. Nor did he 
overlook endemic ones, proceeding: _ 
FRY of foil, En 1 An. 
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exported the natural diviſion of diſtempers 
into. acute and chronic. The former he 
confined to the term of fourteen days, and 
; ſubdivided them into three ſtages, the be- 
ginning, increaſe, and termination, or criſis. 0 
The tranſition from the ſecond to the laſt 
| of theſe ſages was the period in which he 
expected ſome indication from nature, by 
what outlet the morbific matter was to be 
. on Ds I "On 
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cularly careful not to by exciting 
a any other or contrary motion. When the 
=. reckoned every change of new accident, 
| attended with. evacuations. eithef from the 
kin or the inteſtines,: critical: in à degree, 
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till cke full concoRtion-and. exputhion of the 
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== In fevers of the my acute kinds Hippod 
| _— looked for # regular criſis ont the fourth 
day; but in thoſe lefs acute, am the Teventh, 
. elevehth, or fourteenth; after which the 
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_ - thoſs'of the chronic kind. In this Rate he 
* waited for the twenty-firſt day, and after- 
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though not neceſſarily and abſolutely criti» 
cal.” But through, his whole ſyſtem, che 
ven, in all poſſible combi, 
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5 5 years, Was regarded as the molt: certainly 


vil  , - _ =allowahce, however, for occatiohal excep- 
5 tions to all theſe rules, and noticed the cir- 


8 curnſtances of ſome acute  difcaſes. fermi- 


Expelled ; and this ihteation | he mas $Dti- 


_ remainder of the diſeaſe was ranked amongſt 


Wards counted every fourth remarkable, 


n ee even ta months and 


1 and fia lly judicial of alb periods. He made 
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nating without: any regular or viſible criſit 
at all. He likewiſe acknowledged frequent 
by irregularities, by'a tranſlation of the offend» 
ing matter from one part to another, Which 
motion is till NY in Love | 
RAR anc 


1 


do numerous edging: furniſhed by. 
experience to the uniform courſe of acute 
diſeaſes, have been thought infurmountably 
objections to Hippocrates's theory of critical 


days. Nor can theſe, perhaps, be wholly 
obviated either on the ſuppoſition of phyſical 


: changes, induced by difference of climate, 


habit, and time, or the general alteration. 


nen by the interference of art. ; 


/ 


* 


But e may be Wehn on Py fab- 
jet, it ſeems impoſſible to point out a better 
foundation of diagnoſtic ſkill, than the mes 
thod obſerved by this great maſter of the 
0 *h whoſe critical knowledge of fymptoms 
enabled him not only to diſtinguiſh one diſ- 
| cas from another, but to foreſee almoſt all 
their poſſible changes and terminations. His 
care and condeſeenfion in noticing a multi- 
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looked, and totally eſcape the eye of ſuper» 
ficial obſervers,” was no leſs ſingular than 


conſtant and exact. In a thouſand 


a of mind and body, ee of 
the limbs, voluntary and in voluntary mo- 


tions, expreſſions of countenance, and the 
hourly variations of rapid diſeaſes, he could 


diſcern indications of great conſequence. 
But his moſt certain prognoſis was founded 


on the nature of the ſecretions, and of the 
urinary and alvine diſcharges, the appear» 


ances of which ſupplied him with ſuch ras 
tional grounds of judgment, as na ſucceed - 
ings examination n has woes. * to 8 


This aecount Foy” his e cangot be 
RR et obſerving the uncertainty 


in which he has left poſterity reſpecting his 


knowledge of the pulſe, which many of his 


_. ſucceſſors: have made an almoſt univerſal 
criterion of diſeaſe, The pulſations, which 


he frequently deſcribes, have been thought 
by ſome to allude merely to the general 
throbbings felt in acute or inflammatory 


complaints; whilſt others have conſtrued 


his expreſſions agreeably. to a more preciſe 
aj modern ue © * * term. It does not, 


90 = 2 ©] POR however, 
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| however, appear, that he ever expected from 7? 
it indications of the firſt conſequence. * | 8 . 
authority, therefore, cannot be quoted for _ 
enhancing the importance of a pi BE: 
n conſidered 2 may ted =” 
1s probably indebted. for an account of all f 
= hich came under his in _—_— 
1 JUN wer acer by the names in- 
; and not me 
| peax to be ex · | | 
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the general ſilence of Hippo- 


ience, which admits wien heſttaten 


* 
* 


Yet he has not left us with6ut documents 
ſufficient for examples of his manner of 
N moſt of the complaints he de- 

ſeribed. | 5 


; 


The therapeutic medicine of antiquity 
always commenced, and often wholly con- 
ſiſted in the regulation of diet. On this 
ſubject, Hippocrates's rules firſt reſpect 
the preſervation of health, and include 
many injunctions of moderation, with cau- 
tions againſt a regimen of ſuch exactneſs 


and uniformity as may tender the body un- 
| Ds able 
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gent, ur uncertain aſſiſtancę of art, are of 


ume or KMBDIEINE: 4. 


1 to —_ any. neceſſary or paforeſeen 
change. They refer Ikewiſe te many 
ſtrong gymaaſtic exerciſes uſed by his coun» 
— as _—_ of reep bony ite 

opt axioms, 5 Spi ous faden; 
as of Hippocrates deſeends. to tlie very 
extreme of tautology. Practitioners, how- 
ever, can ſcarcely he the frequently remind- 
eld in his words,“ That as contraries cure 
contraries, ſo evacuation is the remedy for 
 repletion, and repletion for the loſs ſuſtain · 
ed by evacuation; that deficiencies are to 
be ſupplied, and ſuperfluities retrenched; 
that contraction and relaxation are to be 
treated with their oppoſites, and that fluids 
moving in imptoper courſes are to he brought 
baek inte their own channels; in the 
2 ere of which — max - 
dee 1 2 YR Fig £ % 


His 4 eh on as powers | 
_- nature, and the wiſdom of truſting to 
her efforts in preference to the haſty, vio- 


the 


26 practical importance, however ſu- 

1 55 | perſsdedbythe officiouſneſs of i ignorant con- 
coeit. Nor is his prudent caution leſs re- 
mmaarkable, when he aſſerts, that though deſ⸗ 

. perate diſorders require deſperate remedies 

5 yet no experiment ought to be tried, where 
the proſpect of . does nee . 
ans of certain riſque. SOIL Uycc1 


vt I's 4 4 x * 
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J Wat regular and rigid- ee Oo ' 
dietetic rules, Hippocrates ſought the firſt 
means of ſuch addition, diminution, or op- 

poſition, as might aſſiſt nature in expe ing 
or nne the n o Uleaſe,.- | Te 5 


1 


In his theſe objects, ahi alin of ; 
modern feelings is appalled at the diſcipline 
of ancient practice, which in very acute 
diſcaſes interdicted every kind of nutriment _ 
for the firſt three or four days, allowing 
only as much thin, weak drink as was ſuffi- 
cient to moiſten the parched throat, which 
was often adminiſtered on a ſmall ſponge, 
to prevent the thirſty p⸗ eee from 3 
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2 Doring this period, it was intended to 
leave the active powers of the conſtitution 


at full liberty to drive out or change all 
morbid matter. But if this effect did not 


follow, or if the ſtrength of the patient 
failed in the tri: I, a more plentiful dilu- 


tion was then allowed, with a beverage 
compoſed of eight parts of water, one of 
honey, and one of vinegar, enriched occa- 


| ſionally with the juice of acid fruits, | 


cooling herbs, or ſome weak ſharp wine. 
This plan, when neceſſary, was generally 
continued till the fourteenth day, the re- 
-puted commencement of the chronic term, 
when a more ſubſtantial diet was allowed, 
| though ſtill without recourſe. to any medi- 
eine, except gentle emetics and laxatives, 


the former confifljag generally of a decoc- 


tion of hyſſop with falt and vinegar, and the 
latter of expreſſed juice or decoction of com- 
mon cabbage, or the herb mercury, or the 
more pleaſant exhibition of whey, a little 
ſalted. For the ſame purpoſe, mild ſuppo- 


ſitories were in common uſe, and clyſters of 


ſea-water, or of vetches boiled! in milk with 


"A a little oe 


When 
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hen more powerful remedies became 
5 neceſſary, ancient medicine had the choice 
© 7. ſome of the moſt active purgatives hi · 
© therto diſcovered in the vegetable world. 
Amongſt theſe, black and white hellebore, 
elaterium, colocynth and ſcammony held 
the firſt place, and frequently followed each 
other in quick ſucceſſion. But they were 
never adminiſtered without ſpecial regard 
to the ſtrength of the patient, and often to 
the ſeaſon of the year and particular ſtate 
of the weather; nor were they ever pre- 
ſeribed to chile, e or pregnant 
women. 


5 A beef in the 6 virtue or PAY 
draſtic drugs, attracting and expelling hu» 
mours peculiarly vitiated, has ever been 
one of the chief prejudices of medical prac- 
tice. The long eſtabliſhed character of hel- 
lebore, for cleanfing the body from thoſe 
impurities, which have been ſuppoſed to oc- 
caſion various degrees of mental obſcurity 
and derangement, may be reckoned amongſt 
the moſt ſingular fallacies of this kind, 
which the experience of paſt ages has ſcarcely 


been _ to deſtroy. Anticyra, however, the 
place 


— 
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| place onde ſo famous for it's growth, is now 
2 remembered in the * of aan 
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n the powerful medicines employed 


by him to procure internal diſcharges, we 


have to notice his general methods of pro- 


moting other evacuations, Which, though 


ſimple, were not leſs effectual. To cauſe 
perſpiration, he uſed every external means 


of inereaſing heat, ſuch as warming the 


rom, covering the patient, pouring hot 


water on the head and limbs, with a free 


internal uſe of heated liquors, and oſten of 
ptre wine. To increaſe. the ſeeretion of 
urine, he gave garlic, cucumbers, melons, 
celery, fennel, and other ſtrong flavoured 
Wa and. even contharides . with | 


B01 of all ipertaa e his: DPI 


eſt was bleeding, an operation, the inven- 


tion and firſt uſe of which is concealed 


: in the obſcurity. of primitive times. In 


extreme caſes of pain or inflammation, 


it was his cuſtom * N at once the 
ee «os | 3 * veins 
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veins of boch arms, and let the blood flow 
till the patient fainted. He often likewiſe 
drew blood copiouſly from the legs and feet, 


to relieve complaints of the head and upper 


patts of the body, by large and deep inci- 


| Hons made with a common ſeafpel, and co- 


vered with copper or other metallic veſſels 


. gotlcs 1 our own times. 2498 
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_, exhauſtedof their air by fire, reſembling 
both in contrivance and intention Bat ro. 


OR commonly ſucceeded by the 


actual cautery, which produced ſuch large 


and long continued diſeharges ; from the 


heads, necks, breaſts, ſides, billics aud nb 
of his patients, as could not fail of confider- 


able effect. Nor did he even ſpare their 


bones, which he burnt, ſawed and perfo- 


rated without ſcruple, in conformity to his 


famous maxim, that in outward diſeaſes e 
the knife muſt be followed by fire, the laſt 9 


and moſt certain of all remedies. „But 


proofs even of greater ſeverity appear in his 


directions to uſe the trepan itſelf for violent 


head-achs, and to force irritating ſubſtances. 


into the wand — in complaints of the 


Us 
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great effort, che dee ws; the off nding 
n Herr 5 4102 eld jp Mit 
- 119 da 3063-1 ob toe: 

10 diſcaſes 3 to A chookp 
| Ae the locomotive faculty of the 
uterus ſuggeſted moſt of his appropriate re- 
medies, the ſuppoſed action of which the re- 
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Narcoties were "es, 0 ancient . 
eines, in = tha aſs of which he ſeems to have 
been particularly cautiqus. Indeed the little 

he has ſaid on the ſubject has made it a 
matter of doubt, whether he ever uſed 
opium, that moſt Potent and | uſeful of the 

whole claſs. pe 


And what is implied in the preceding 
account of his operations, the ſurgical prac- 
tice of Hippocrates may be inferred from 
his rational directions for the treatment 3 
fractures and diſlocations, and the frequent 
cautions he gives reſpecting the danger and 
difficulty attending wounds and bruiſes in 
5 e or rendinous parts. | | 
A —__ 


* 1 


1 | | | I the operation of lithotomy, 1 which he thought 
vl! ſufficient i eee to require the 5 
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* 


or ARISTOTLE. 


THE age of Hitipocrates 3 is dignified in 


the airy annals of the world as the æra, 

5 when the boundaries of human ſcience were - 
enlarged far beyond their former limits. 

Amongſt that conſtellation of ſages who 
Cat te to this extenſion, the hiſtory and 
theory of animal life was neceſſarily a con- 
ſiderable object of curioſity and contempla- 
tion. It is therefore no wonder, to find the 
phuyſiology of the human body, blended with 


the refined and abſtruſe doctrine of the acade- 
mic philoſophy, and forming a principal object 


in the experimental diſquiſitions of the peri- 


patetic ſet. It's myſteries were not, indeed, 


much elucidated by Plato's ſyſtem of ideas, 


or his doctrines of intelligence, and invi- 


ſible agency. But the more ſolid ſtudies of 
Ariſtotle had a direct tendency to it's im- 


Pe and were particularly calcu- 


E ha Fin lated 


- 


4 
| lated both to refine and augment the accu- 
bn LY __ erent medicine. | 
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This prince 4 philoſaphers x: came into the 
world about the time when Hippocrates left 
it. By his father Nichomachus, phyſician 


the profeſſion of his own art. But the pt 
dent determination of that monarch, 
chuſing him to be the tutor of young 93 - 


ander, fortunately enlarged his ſphere to an 
extent, in which. the active powers of the 


moſt univerſal. genius on record eouid be 


more fully exerted. 


e 8 3 8 e to 


15. directed his ardent zeal for the know- 


ledge of nature, to the particular i improve 
ment of medicine. For this purpoſe, he 
was furniſhed with uncommon advantages, 
by the munificence of his royal pupil, Who 


_ conferred on him at one time a hundred 
talents (equal to. fifty thouſand pounds of 


| Englith money) for the expence of diſſec- 
tions only. But it is to be lamented, that 


theſe diſſections were confined, by the ſuper- \ 5 


ition of the times, t to che bodies of animals, 
| and 


- 
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to Philip of Macedon, he was deſtined to 


5 


cn. vl. MEMOIRS or MEDICINE. St 
and were conſequently inadequate to the full 
purpoſe of teaching the ti of 1 


W — | : 


j 


„ the LE Ariſtotle was ge- 


N conſonant to that of Hippocrates, his 


attention to many important ſubjects was 


much more particular and minute. From re- 
peated and careful examinations of the heart, 
he concluded it to be the grand ſenſorium, 
communicating, by the endleſs ramifications 
of it's veſſels, ſenſibility to*every part of the 
body. To the primary trunk of theſe veſ- 


ſels he gave the name of aorta, in which 


i he attributed the commencement of the | 

blood's motion to a principle 3 in nature that 
abhors a vacuum; which notion ſerved as 
the future baſis of many ſimilar Oy 
on a . 1 


"Hs compariſon of the meſenteric glands 


and veſſels to the roots and fibres of vege- 
tables, ſucking their nouriſhment from the 
earth, can ſcarcely be improved as an illuſ- 
tration of animal digeſtion. That he had 
ſtudied this ſubject, both attentively and to 


uw as appears ſtill more evident, in 
| E 1 Sl 


ferent portions, which continue to charac- 


8 0 of N _ ſerve. 
It cannot be matter of winder; that this 


particularly inquiſitive. into the organs, by 


; henſible by human wiſdom. But to make 


higher ſpeculations of ſcience matter of re- 


tenſit of thou ght/ « or , of action. 


g f And bete the! SEO * 1 0 | will ex- 


antiquity has univerſal learnin 8 more ex- 


3 
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Z divif jon he made of the alimentary canal, 
and the names that he impoſed on it's dif- 


teriſe them agreeably to their particular 
ſituation, their various ſtructure, or the 


curious examiner of nature ſhould have been 


Wͤich animal life is propagated without 
3 1 end; 7 though it muſt be regretted, that he 
4 8 waſted ſo . 5 time and labour in ſpecula- 
= : : te contemplation on a_ proceſs incompre- 


this or any other of Bis miſtakes in the 
. proach, can proceed only from the pertneſs 


Hof that ſceptic indolence, which has no 
title to the diſtinctions due either to in- 


cuſe the extrinſic defence of Ariſtotle, if 
not of his errors. For to what ſage of 


mom NE A than to one * 5 


Ul 


CHAP, VI. 


that rare combination of intellectual quali- 


ties, which unites the extremes of flow 
ad Ikill, patiently ſubmitting to ar- 
range every groſs ſpecies of organized matter, 
with the ſubtle diſcernment, that almoſt in- 
ſtinctively comprehends it's more refined and 


complex modifications? ae 
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, CONCLUDING MEMORIALS OF MEDICINE IN 
| ANCIENT GREECE. Ig 


IN proceeding with our narrative, we - 


meet with many circumſtances, that indicate 
the high eſtimation, in which the art of 
Rog ever continued in ancient Greece. 


Both Philip * his "A 955 were inks | 


tious of being ranked amongſt the Greeks, 
ſhewed very peculiar regard to their phyſicians, 
as appeared in many inſtances, beſides thoſe 
of Ariſtotle and his father. But though the 
| former prince never failed in due reſpect to 


the ſcience, he was not blind to the artifice - 
or vanity of it's profeſſors, as is curiouſly _ 
evidenced in the ſtory of Menecrates, who 8 
took the ſurname of Jupiter, and travelled 
about the country with a train of followers 


habited like inferior deities. When this moſt 
eminent of medical coxcombs arrived at the 
Macedonian e court, he was treated with the 
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moſt ſtudied and ironical reſpect by the 
monarch, who ordered him to be fed in 
| ſtate, like an aerial deity, with the vapor 
| of burning incenſe, Whilſt himſelf and his 
courtiers feaſted at an inferior table on 
more ſubſtantial fate. f 5 

The hiſtory of Meats affords a riking 
example of confidence in his phyſician Phi- 
lip, tlie Acarnanian, when he ſwallowed 
the potion prepared by him, at the moment 


| he gave into his hands tlie intelligence o ß 


it's containing poiſon, But this generoſity+ 
was fadly. contraſted by his crucifixion of 
the phyſician Glaucias, for not preſerving | 
che life enn favourite W e 5 
* 23 a 
As the general . of Guede con- 
N to be improved by the diſciples of 
the Stagyrite, we find them imitating their 
great maſter in attachment to medical ſtu- 
dies. The firſt place amongſt them is due 
to Theophraſtus, the preſerver and publiſher 
of Ariſtotle's works, who wrote expreſsly 
on medicine. Menon, another of the Peri- 


patetic ſchool, compoſed a treatiſe, called 


the aſſembly of ancient Phyſicians, from 
24 N which . 


/ 2 
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Which many fragments of their hiſtories 55 


bave been tranſeribed by * writers. 


"ha a . des) to the Lama af © 


Grecian medicine at this period, ſtands that 
ſevere ordinance of the Locrians, which 
inflicted a capital puniſhment for diſobe- 


. dience to the orders of a phyſician. Of the 


ſame kind is the more moderate. law of the 
F- forbidding the practice of it. to 


women and ſlaves, which was ſingularly 


e! in behalf of Agnodice, a female 
of rank, whoſe paſſion for the art induced 
her to attend anatomical n Oe 
in man's attire. | 


Of the rank maintained by individuals of 
the profeſſion, we have inſtances in the re- 


ſpect paid to Theſſalus, the ſon of Hippo- 


crates, who lived long in honour and credit 


at the court of Archelaus, the moſt eminent 
of Alexander's ſucceſſors in his paternal. do- 


' minions, and in the power which the name- 


ſake and grandſon of that great father of 
medicine ever enjoyed in the. ſervice of Rox - 
ana, the wife and widow of that ue 

| Diocles, 


cAP. vil. MEMOIRS OF MEDICINE, 3 
Diocles, the Caryſtian, was honoured 2 


the Athenians as a ſecond Hippocrates: nor 


was the fame of Dexippus much inferior, 
who compelled a king of Caria to make 
peace with his countrymen, before he would 
; undertake the cure FW: the fick princes his 


ſons. 


Of equal reputation were Prodicus and 
Praxagoras, the moſt eminent of the early 
diſciples of Hippocrates, who contributed to 
extend the fame of their maſter over the 


_ civilized world. Their contemporary Cteſias, 
the Cnidian, was the favourite phyſician of 
ſeveral Perſian monarchs, and diſtinguiſhed | 
nn by OY a hiſtory of that empire. 


* 


The ade eſſay of N an on the 
antidotal virtues of plants, has preſerved his 


name in a ſort of claflical ſecurity from the 
| ravages of time. Many others were eminent 


for ſuperior ſkill, or peculiarity of practice, 
whoſe names it would be tedious to recite. 
Some indeed are remembered for different 
and leſs laudable reaſons, ſuch as Nicias, 


the attendant of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 
5 into Italy, whoſe treachery to his employer, 


FE: 1 whom 


# 
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whom he offered to poiſon for 2 reward, 


was ſo ſtrongly contraſted by the virtue of . 


the Roman general, when he cautioned his 


enemy to withdraw his confidence from ſuch 


a 1 N 


— 


In e ann the ee of Coons 
ſcience, which accompanied the decline of 
Grecian power and independence, it behoves 
us to acknowledge Greece as the country, 
where medicine not only received it's fun- 


damental conſtitution, but much of the 


outward form and manners, which have 
characteriſed it in all ſucceeding times. 
Even it's beſt modern vocabularies, notwith- 
ſtanding all the changes and additions it has. 


ſuffered, contain- little more than Greek 
terms and ſpecifications, moſt of which were 


invented and applied in the beſt Tow f 
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CHAP. VIL.. * 


U v * 


.- OF THE DISCOVERIES MADE BY ERASISTRA'TUS. 


- AND HEROPHILUS, RELATIVE 70 THE BRAIN' 
AND NERVES. 5 to, 


AMON GST the changes introduced into 
the political and civil ſtate of the world, by 
the exploits of Alexander, ſome of the. 
greateſt conſequence were produced. by the 
munificent proviſion, which he made for 


. the encouragement of Tearning in his fam 


vourite city 5 Alexandria. But of all eſta 
bliſhments for this purpoſe, none appear to 


For in addition to the original and external 


the civilized. world, this art was here eman- 


5 cipated from the ſhackles of ſuperſtition, 


* 


| have been more efficacious, than thoſe for 
teaching and improving the healing art. 


advantages, which made Alexandria the- 
reſort of learned men from every part of 


which had ſo long reſtrained it's advance- 


ment. e 


The 


f 


bodies after death. But their power lvas 


farther exerted, in ſurrendering living male- 


_— as fit objects of anatomical exami- 


Without nenn the RIPE or humanity i 
of ſuch a practice, we cannot but obſerve 
it's ſpeedy good effects on the ſcience, it was 
intended to improve. For we ſcarcely read 
of the medical ſchool of Alexandria, before 


we are informed of the great and important 


diſcoveries of Eraſiſtratus and Herophilus, 
| two of it's earlieſt and moſt eminent pro- 


feſſors 5 


| It was probably | the opportunity of view- | 


ing the actions of living parts, that gave 
theſe phyſicians the firſt "uM of a ſyſtem of 
ſenſibility and power, depending on the brain 

and nerves, the true uſes of which ſeem to 

have never been ſuſpected by wy of their 


{ 


predeceſſors. = 
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The Ptolemies, who ſucceeded to the Afri- | 

can diviſion of Alexander” s conqueſts, be- 

came the firſt patrons of rational anatomy, 
by granting permiſſion to diſſect human 
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In the theories of Hippocratesand Ariſtotle, 

we have ſeen the heart conſidered as the 

. general ſenſorium, and it's veſſelg the organs | 
for communicating it's influence over the 
whole body. But theſe more accurate ob- 
ſervers placed the ſentient principle on it's 
real throne, from which it is not likely to be 

: e by. ny future ers. 


The preciſe and pri n of credit ; 
due to each individual of this great medical 
duumvirate cannot be aſcertained, as they 
have been indiſcriminately honoured on the 


occaſion. Beſides their minute and careful 


| ſerutiny into the brain and it's appendages, 
they are both celebrated for tracing the moſt 
1 extenſive ramifications of the ſanguiferous 
veſſels, and elucidating by their diſſections 
the nature of Satan: abſorption, and 
ſome of the moſt material ſecretions of the 8 


body. 


To Herophilus is particularly attributed 
the diſcovery of ſeveral minute and delicate 
parts, ſuch as the arachnoid membrane of 
the brain, the retina and choroid tunic of 

= 1 


* 
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the eye, the proſtate gland, al: veſicule 
ſeminales. His doctrine of the pulſe was ſo 
refined,” that he is faid to have calculated it's 
vibrations with a ſort of geometrical nicety, 
and with ſome relation to the harmonic = 
0 of muſical ſound. > 
* 

orf kis wit and 8 we ee 2 
pleaſing proof, in his treatment of Diodorus, 
a pedantic genius of thoſe days. This quib- 
bling philoſopher, by a ridiculous abuſe of 
logic, Which has ſo often been preſſed into 
the ſupport of paradox and falſhood, pre- 
tended to deny the reality of motion by the 
ſophiſtical argument, that no body can move, 


except in the place where it is, or in that 
where it is not, neither of which he allowed 


to be poſſible. When this ingenious ſage 


applied for the relief of his diſlocated arm, 


Herophilus fatirically adviſed him to the 


comfortable application of his own theory, 
according to which the bone could not Poſ- 


e be maſplaced. 


©. 


ates, who' 5 his * 


deſcended from Ariſtotle, is well — | 


A 


. 77-44, 


* 
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- y : * a 125 a 


for the wiſdom and penetration diſplayed 5 
7 by him at the court of Seleucus, the Syrian: 
monarch, in diſcovering the love of prince 


Antiochus for the young and beauteous 


| Stratonice, his in tended mother-in-law. | 
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THE ORIGIN AND. CONSEQUENCES. oF THE DIs- 


PUTES BETWEEN THE DOGMATISTS: AND EM PI. 


RICS OF e 


DISCOVERIES like thoſe of Herophilus 
and Eraſiſtratus, Which contradicted every | 
eſtabliſhed opinion on the important ſubjectof 

animal ſenſation, could not fail both to leſſen 


reſpect for ancient authority, and encourage 


a taſte for new ſpeculations. Thus we find 


the ordinary faith of phyſicians ſpeedily 


changed into doubt, and veneration for names, 
N crliverted into ſuſpicion and contempt; - 


whilſt the human mind became inflamed 


with extravagant expectations from ſuch 


great and unexpected novelties i in the know- 
ledge of nature. | 


The . of theſe flattering 
ideas, ſerving to augment the general diſ- 
guſt occaſioned by the broken connexion of 
former ſyſtems, laid the foundation for a ſcep- 


ticiſm i in Os” the effects of which are 
- viſible 
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. in all ſucceeding periods of it's hiſ- 

Diſpleaſed with the innocent and | 
7 oidable miſtakes of their theoretical 
maſters, ſome of the moſt eminent and ho- 
neſt practitioners too haſtily withdrew from 
them their whole confidence} and from an 


exalted ſenſe of the preference due to ex- 
perience, aſſumed a ſuperiority over their 


dogmatiſing brethren, whom they ſcornfully | 
denominated the ſlaves of authority. Theſe, 


on the. other hand, eager to ſupport the cre- 


dit of their pion, undertook their 


defence, on grounds the leaſt tenable, and 


ſerupled even to aig their obvious 
errors. | 


— 


In this manner commenced thoſe diſputes 


between the medical dogmatiſts and em- 
pirics of antiquity, which in their progreſs, 


engaging the worſt paſſions of humanity, 
became diſgraceful to both parties, and have 


left a ſtain in the annals of medicine, which 


the moderation of ſucceeding times bluſhes 
to emp aa ragh h We} fans 


— 


But notwithſtanding the virulence of theſe 


conteſts, in Sppreciating their mutual faults, | 
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e is no proof that the former were guilty 


of deſpiſing the uſes of experience, or the 
latter of diſregarding the dictates of reaſon 
and reflexion. Nor can thoſe miſchievous 
principles or practices be alleged againſt 
the original founders of empirieiſm, which 
their ſucceſſors have made the refuge of 
„ e and craft. 


To the induſtry of ancient empirics we 
are indebted for the introduction, or rather 


for the full knowledge of ſedative and nar- 
cotic remedies, on the liberal uſe of which 
1 probably depended the ſuperior reputation 
acquired by ſome of them over their more 
cautious antagoniſts. Of this ſuperiority, a 
ſingular inſtance occurs in the many exiſt- 


ing teſtimonies to the fame of Heraclides 


of Tarentum, recorded as the moſt ſucceſs- 
ful phyſician 1 in any age or e of * 
world. 


The names of Serapion and Philinus have 


been preſerved as the two firſt and moſt 
eminent teachers of ancient empiriciſm, 
To the conduct of their diſciples, beſides the 


changes effected by their principles in the 
eſſence 
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eſſence of medicine, may be traced thoſe 


which ſoon began to appear in it's external 


, and condition. 


No longer d in ſtudying (items; 


| and averſe to ſpeculating, even on ſymptoms 


of diſeaſe, they exerted their whole facul- 


ties in inveſtigating the power of medicinal 
- ſubſtances, which laid the foundation of 
their pre-eminence.in pharmaceutical {kill. 


When ſufficient exerciſe was found for this 
peculiar talent, the care of preſcribing diet, 
and performing manual operations, were left 


to others, who in like manner confined them- 
ſelves to their ſeveral departments. 


The healing art, which had hitherto been 
uniformly ſtudied and practiſed in all it's 
parts by one man, thus became divided into 
various branches, ſo that the dietetic and 
pharmaceutic phyſician ſeldom acted in con - 
cert. Nor did the chirurgeons generally 
employ their hands or inſtruments, but in 


' ſucceſſion to them, except in caſes of acci- 


dents. The apotheca, or repoſitory of ſimple 
and compound medicines, was for a long 


time in the houſe of the pharmaceutic phy- 
— fician, 


[ 
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uſe by the ſeveral tribes of collectors and 


the arrangements of preſent practice founded 


ages has vet allotted to them. 
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fician, whither they were brought ready for 


workmen, who at length uſed an accidental 
knowledge of their qualities, as a ſtep to 
uſurp the office and dignity of their maſters. 
The conſequences of this uſurpation, and 


upon it, are not objects of preſent diſcuſſion, 
though they may deſerve greater conſidera- 
tioh in a public view, than the policy of paſt | 
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SOOUCE HE 


CHAP, LE: 


OF THE PRINCIPAL CAUSES WHICH RETARDED 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF MEDICINE AT ROME. 


, HOUGH the progreflive ſtate of gene- 
ral knowledge has uſually kept pace 
with the gradual refinements of civilized 
life, the advancement of particular ſciences 
has often depended on a N of local —_ 
ders app ERIE. 


In the equality ſubſiſting amongſt the 
ancient - republics of Greece, dignity and 
emolument were the rewards of ſuperior 
acquirements in thoſe arts, that alleviate the 
common ſufferings, and ſmooth the ordi- 
nary aſperities of human life. Such arts, 
however, were very differently eſtimated 
amongſt the early Romans, on whoſe native. 

" FU " 
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and unſubdued ruggedneſs was founded their 
extraordinary 5 and pre- eminence over 
other nations. Compelled by the natural 
hoſtility of their primary aſſociation to con- 
_ ſtant war abroad, and the ceaſcleſs ſtruggles . 
of political rivality at home, their general 


habits of life neceſſarily precluded both 


luxury and indolence, thoſe fruitful ſources 
of modern diſeaſe. And here may be ſeen 
122 one conſiderable cauſe, why the art of heal- 
. ing gained ſo late an eſtabliſhment at Rome. 5 


But it cannot be n that a 
ever wholly inattentive to the ſubject, or 
negligent of obvious. and common methods 
of relieving pain, or promoting the healing 
of wounds and broken limbs. All the ac- 
quired courage of the ſterneſt patriotiſm, 

though fearleſs of death and danger, muſt 
occaſionally have yielded to the hopes of 
_ regaining loſt health and ſtrength ; nor is it 
poſſible to imagine Mutius Sczvola himſelf, 
obſtinately e aj? of any attempts to aſſiſt 
the cure of his mutilated am. 8 


9 ſ be ok, whack fa Be profeſſed the 
5 moſt den diſdain of foreign manners, Was 
9 generally 
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>NCra y eager to domeſticate the divinities 
e other countries, with a view of rendering 
Rome no leſs the reſervoir of celeſtial than 
2 human power. On this ground, equally 
characteriſtic of pride and ignorance, the 
Romans ſent an early deputation of their 
Chiefs to Epidaurus, whence they tranſ- 
ported in great pomp a ſacred ſerpent, the 
ſymbol of Eſculapius, for whoſe worſhip 
they had prepared a temple on a ſmall iſland 
in the middle of the Tiber. But excepting 
the prieſts whom they appointed to regulate 
the ceremonies of this worthip, there is no 
mention in their hiſtory of any medical prac= 
titioners, before the 5 34th 2 after the 
e of e C 


At this 8 Wann a Pelopon- 
Un got permiſſion, with ſome difficulty, 
to open a ſhop in a public part of the city 
for diſpenſing ſome external remedies, as 


external diſeaſes were the only ones that 
were allowed to be publicly cured. In his 


ſucceſs, however, the ſturdy patriots of the 
times foreſaw the ſame danger to corporal 


courage, which threatened the mental firm 


neſs of the State from a a growing, taſte for 


general 9 905 


3 1 
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general and polite learning. The ſurgeon 
Was therefore ſoon. baniſhed, in company . 
With all the philoſophers of Greece, Who had 
begun to teach their ae the acc i fa 
* 8 en e e . 
5 The moſt FRY oppoſer of Grecian 
maumedicine was Cato the Cenſor, ſo famed 
5 for inflexible attachment to primitive man- 
ners, as the only ſecurities for Fanen 
L the * and en of e e 


d . 


* 


Fl on e grounds this Pech anti- J 
| jo may be doferitel; 1 it will remain a 8 
a queſtion, whether principles hoſtile to the 
power and liberty of other nations deſerve 
to be regarded as laudable motives of public 
action. Such a query, in this place, can 
indeed be introduced only in compliance. 
with the claims of equal benevolence, which 
ſeem to demand all opportunities to be taken 
of more reaſonably appreciating thoſe qua- 
| lities, and that conduct, which, ſeen ee . . f 
1 85 the dazzling medium of hiſtorical embelliſh- | 
ment, have too long uſurped 80 eee 
of mankind. | W OE T0088" 
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But it is in our direct province, to notice 


the barbarous inconſiſtency of the ancient 


Romans, in baniſhing the profeſſors of an 
art, who pretended to ſome rule of practice, 
whilſt they ſubmitted to the rudeſt and moſt 
ineffectual of it's proceſſes. Of this nature 
was the conduct of Cato himſelf, who joined 
to the utmoſt indignation againſt medicine 
as à cultivated ſcience, a reliance on the 
moſt ridiculous and impotent remedies. His 
extravagant eulogies on the ſanative powers 
of eabbage, in the treatiſe he compoſed on 


agricultural ſubjects, might indeed be ac- 
counted for in a way leſs diſgraceful to his 


underſtanding, than his zeal in perſuading 


his countrymen to rely on charms and magic 


ſongs, for the cure of broken bones, in pre- 
ference to the treatment is any 1 prac- 
titioner „ 4 ; x 


The duch and warlike enthuſiaſm of the 
Romans, diminiſhing with the cauſes that 
gave it birth, at length rendered their fa- 
vourite employments uſeleſs, and compelled 
them to ſeek amuſement from the ſuperior | 
{kill and dexterity of ſtrangers. For this 


purpoſe they condeſcended to ſtudy the arts 
ie | A .. 
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of rhetoric and oratory, as peculiarly fitted | 
to promote the ſelfiſh and ambitious views, 
for which the beſt characters amongſt them 
| were too often diſtinguiſhed. Other ſciences _ 
were left to the induſtry and ingenuity -of 
thoſe whom they had enſlaved, and thought 
beneath their dignity. And here appears 
the chief cauſe, why their medical prac - 
titioners ſo long continued in a ſervile ſtate; 
and why the art itſelf, in ſpite of it's intrinſic 
| importance, Was claſſed, in the. language 
of the courtly Virgil, amongſt the artes 
mute, or filent offices, which became de- 
4 by their * to common n uſe, 


1 50 be a to 5 on the in 
founded. pride, which prevented the Romans 
from feeling or acknowledging their inſe - 
riority in thoſe accompliſhments, that alone 
conſtitute the real ſuperiority of man. But 
it is matter of ſurpriſe, that amongſt the 
cargoes of ſtatues and paintings, and the 
variety of books, which their conquering 
generals ſent home from Greece, no thought 
was beſtowed on the works of Hippocrates, 
which even Pompey himſelf neglected, in his 


* to en the childiſh antidote: of | 
3 


— 
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; Mithridates. Nor is it-leſs ſingular, that, in 
the multifarious edits of the ſenate, no 
notice occurs on the ſubject of public health, 
; = the time when i it's attention ſeems to have : 

been particularly called to this conſideration, 


by the public bequeſt to the Roman people' 


of the medical books of Attalus, the Perga- 
menian king, which he had valued above 


W oy treaſures. 
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or THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS AMONGST 
. un ROMANS BEFORE CELSUS. we 


\ 


THE late Hats of e ee 1 135 
this eminent people is ſingularly contraſted 
by the aer of the firſt name which my 
record. 5 | 
Aſclepiades, a native of Pruſa in Bithy- 
nia, who ſeems to have been an adept in 
the faſhionable philoſophy of Greece, and 
was certainly poſſeſſed of all the ſubtle inge- 
nuity of his countrymen, ſettled as a prac- 
titioner of medicine at Rome, about the 
time of the Mithridatic war. From his 
name it has been ſuppoſed, that he was de- 
ſcended from the Eſculapian family. But it 
muſt be obſerved, that, from a patronymick 


title, Aſclepiades was become a mere op- 


tional appellative, not only for thoſe who 
pretended to diſtinction in the healing art, 
but a allp for adepts 1 in other ſciences. 


The 


Wt, 
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The eloquence and ſelf-ſufficiency.of our 
phyſician appear to have. qualified him for 
the pre-eminence he aſſumed over the vul- \ 
gar herd of his brethren, To humour the 
inconſiſtent prejudices of the Romans, WhO 


objected equally to powerful remedies and 
| ſlow cures, he took the motto of tuto, ju- 
cunde, & celeriter, and began his career by: 
declaiming againſt the eſtabliſhed practice, 


Which he ſatirically denominated a medita- 


tion on death. His claim to originality he 
likewiſe confirmed by diſowning all ancient: 
theories, and promulgating one of his own: 
creation in their ſtead. For this purpoſe. 


he adopted the atomic philoſophy of Epi- 


curus as the baſis of his ſyſtem, . which re- 
preſented all the phenomena of animal life, 
dependant on the motion of corpuſcular 
atoms through correſponding pores. On 
this foundation, his new fabric of pathology" 


was recommended by a peculiar air of ſim- 


plicity and conſiſtence, admitting only two 


_ cauſes of diſeaſe, in the mal-conformation of 


theſe animal corpuſcles, or of the paſſages. 


through WIS 1 circulate, 
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Thus we ſee Aſclepiades the father of 


5 inqeqarions, - which in different forms and 


new dreſſes have continued to amuſe many of 
his ſpeculative follower d down to the ws, 


ra tical ſingularity * was the 
alen, or ee rejection of Purgative 5 
medicines, in which he was generally imi- 


tated by the atomic phyſicians of antiquity. - - 
In other reſpects he was contented to follow 


the old regimen, except that he made a 
more liberal uſe of cold water in fevers than 
had been uſually done, and ſometimes at- 

tempted, by keepin 8 his febrile patients 
without fleep, and in conſtant motion, to 

cure one diſeaſe by exciting another. His 
whimſical notion of digeſtion's being a mere : 
- ſolution of the aliment at the place of it's 
final deſtination, deſerves ,leſs notice, than : 


his more probable ſuppoſition of the urinary 


ſecretion in the kidnies being aſſiſted by 
a — abſorption from _ inteſtinal 


The great ts, given to 4 | 


* his early * has been rendered 
ſome what 


— 


fortue-alllidd:in/: ver fying 


. 1 Mahi 5 ee 0 
|  the'letfers.of Cicero: 
has likewiſe tranſmitted _ 
„ raterus, the phyſician of Atticus, immor- 
1 | fility. of his 8 
Bae, by that proverb e 
1 + Craterum dixiſſe p | 3 
learned period. But it muſt be reeollecte d. 
„„ of condition precluded even 1 
1 lars and artiſts, from 
| Fn | any - 


3 informed could only admit them to any de- 


gree of [Familiarity as a-favour,-or make 
them-eodmpariions of their feſtive hours, 
merely for amuſement and relaxation. This 
ſpecies of condeſcenſion towards medical cha - 
racters may be inſtanced in Philotas, Who 


entertattied the ſon of Mark Anthony, during 
ſupper, by u logical and ridiculous diſpute 


with'a brother Phyſicjan, for which he re- 
ceived the fideboard of plate, as a reward | 
for his ingenuity in proving, that if cold 
Waiter mp in a p it muſt be io i 10 


> eriSitygh 110 
1 The _ pub | Jaſtige: 5 0 to kb Js." 
5 5 of medicine at Rome was by a de- 
eree of Ctſar, which entitled them to the 
rights of citizenſhip. Antiſtius, who had 
| the melancholy diſtinction of being called to 
examine the wounds of that uſurper after 
his aſſaſſination, was probably one of the 
firſt ſubje&s of this elevation. Another was 


Artorius, remembered only ds the phyſician 


of Octavius, and the companion 6f his co. 
h; * fr — 2 fl £45 31 2 Vas 
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4 TOY to equality with their maſters, 
amongſt whom the moſt refined and well - 
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After the ſettlement of the empire in the 
Julian family, the Romans. ſeemed eager to 
make amends for the long neglect, with : 
which their anceſtors had treated this bene- 
volent art. The famous Antonius. Mufa 

btamed permiſſion of the ſenate to wear a 
0 gold ring, an excluſive privilege of the 
higheſt ranks, and had his ſtatue erected, 
dnt life-time, in the temple of Eſcu- 
lapius. It is not eafy, however, to aſcertain 
the grounds of this fayour, which have been 
attributed by fome to his profeſſional merit, 

and by others to his taſte for learning and 
poetry, or rather to the partiality of Auguſ- 
tus, whom he had cured of ſome diſeaſe by 
a method of treatment, oppoſite to that 


* 


Which had been directed by his former phy- 


ſicians. Euphorbus, the brother of Muſa, 
and phyſician to young Juba, the Numidian 
prince, dedicated a treatiſe of natural hiſs. 
on to Cunt Tatar; onthe to ono: 


| "The next edel Eure of importance id > 
Phils of Tarſus, who invented an antidote; 
which was probably the original of that com- 
poſition long known under the title of Phi- 
_ bonium. And here the mention of antidote, 


G4 | or 


— 
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or: ſpecific againſt malignant influence, leads 


to ſome account of that extraordinary dread 


of poiſon, which ptevailed ſo much amongft 


the ancients, and eſpecially. the Romans, 
whoſe belief on this ſubject was bounded 


only by the extremes of _— 2s W__ 5 
5 5 Ft ey i vie fs ; | 


ben theſe . erben des it 1 
deen ſuppoſed, that the ſecret arts of de- 
ſtruction had arrived at a degree of reſine- 
ment and certainty, unknown to modern in- 


genuity. But there appears ſcarcely any 


other ground for this ſuppoſition,” than the 


eagerneſs with which compoſitions were 


multiplied and augmented with every ingre- 


dient, that tradition or analogy repreſented 


as effectual in the ſmalleſt degree, againſt all 


the dangers of poiſonous (influence. Of 


| faith, likewiſe, in theſe compounds, both for 


their reſiſtance to morbid contagion, and as 
ſpecifics for every bodily diſeaſe, Roman 
hiſtory furniſhes -many ſingular narratives, 


which reflect but little credit on the Philo- : 
Te ee of that . uf hop 
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The advancing eſtimation of our art is 


| viſible i in the general proſperity of it's prac- 


titioners, during the ſhort calm, that ſucceed- 
ed thoſe ſtorms, which had ſo long ſhaken 
the peace of the world, and finally changed 
the fate of Rome. Perhaps, however, the 


Roman names of phyſicians at this period, 
an which much ſtreſs has been laid, were 


merely adopted by thoſe; of low origin, con- 
formably to the cuſtom of clients and de- 


pendants, calling chemmſelues after * = 
an Wer maſters, Aa 


0 e Was this * in this reſpect, 


pms is ſufficient proof of their being well 
paid, as we read of Aruntius, Calpetanus, 


Rubrius, and Albutius, who, for their at- 
tendanoe on the emperors Auguſtus and his 
two immediate ſucceſſors, had each an an- 
nual falary of two hundred and fifty /thou- 


ſand ſeſterces, equal ta to thouſand pounds 


Of Engliſh money, an immenſe ſum for ſuch 
2 tes at that time. | 


— 


i da 1 Wide as much, with 
| which he thought himſelf inadequately re- 
* acquired ſo great a fortune, that af 
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ter expending prodigious ſums in embelliſn- 
ing his native city of Naples, he left to his 


heirs an inheritance, valued at thirty mil- 
lions of ſeſterces. Alcon, celebrated by 
Martial for his dexterity in curing hernias 
by inciſion,” was no leſs nobly remunerated 
by the public, who repaid him, in the courſe 
of a few years practice, ten millions of ſeſ⸗ 


Ne bog BY he had loſt 8005 a lawſuit, - 


hae klein was e indebted to Seribo- | 
nius Largus, of a patrician fatnily, for a 
work ſtill in exiſtence, on the variety of re- 
medies and compoſitions, that had ever been 
uſed amongſt his countrymen. That the 

cuſtom of abbreviation in preſcriptions had 


grown into conſiderable. practice, appears 


from a ſimilar and contemporary work of 
Menecrates, a Grecian, who boaſted of 


writing the names and quantities of all i in- 


erellents at: full 8 8 e 


Two other Sede of this age are re- 
corded for a ſpecies of dexterity, that reflects 


but little credit on the art. Charicles, the 
Phyfician of Tiberius, to avoid the ſuſpicion 


of that jealous arc was accuſtomed to 
"__ 


—— . Tf 
feel his pulſe during the ceremony of kiſſing 
his hand, with a view of prognoſticating the 


TE tyrant's approaching diſſolution. Xenophon, 


the confidential favourite of the ſtupid Clau- 


dius, had the addreſs to gain an exemption . 


from all public impoſts for the place of his 
nativity, for which extraordinary favour he 
repaid his employer, by ſeconding the eri- 
85 minal 1 of IIS! to Og. __ 


Ne ot obs ales this 0 Aouiifhed ahs 
8 Ame Themiſon, generally reputed the 
| firſt founder of the methodic ſect, though 
not more famous for the regularity of his 
theory, than the infelicity of his practice, if 
credit be given to that ſevere compariſon of 
the ſarcaſtic Juvenal, Quot Themiſon 
ægros autumno occiderit uno.“ The con- 
temporary name of Pamphilus is preſerved 
for his ſkill in curing the mentagra, a diſ- 
eaſe of the leprous kind, ſo called from it's 
primarily affecting the chin and lower part 
of the face, and ſaid to have been farther 
remarkable for confining it's ravages to the 
rich and idle, the probable eee of indul- 


Fence and excels. | 
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To cauſes connected with luxury, may like · 


Vviſe be attributed the changes introduced at 


this period into the external ſtate af medi- ; 
eine. Phyſicians were now contented with 


the ſtudy and treatment of ſingle | diſeaſes, 


and were attended on moſt occaſions by a 
number of ſubaltern aſſiſtants, who Ow 
tended the exerciſes of the ſick, and were 


_ employed in the frictions, un Gans and fu. 
migations, which conſtituted a principal part 


of medical practice. From this time alſo 
the tonſores, or barbers, may be ranked 


amongſt the appendages of the profeſſion. 


which privilege they ſtill poſſeſs in many 
countries of Europe, and have e 8 
rendered-in oin,jçf e od 399d, 
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IT is ehe that the hiſtory of 4 . 


ornelius Celſus, the moſt claſſical of all an- 
_ cient writers on medicine, ſhould be involve: 
ed in ſo much obſcurity, as to occaſion doubts. 
both of his perſon and condition, and the age 


in which he lived, The intrinſic evidence ' 
of his works proves him, however, to have 
been a conſummate adept in all the learning 


of a Roman -phyſician, and affords ſtrong. 


preſumption of their being eompoſed in the 


= learned Era of his n 


+4 3 wy 
+ * 


: „The primitive Nate of a Ro never. 


- bank more perſpicuouſly delineated than in 


the preface with which they are introduced, 
nor has any author given a more regular 
and connected account of all the medical 
ſects of antiquity, or more juſtly appreciated 


their doctrines, and the arguments by which 


they were ſupported. Indeed the order and 


method of the whole, wender the writings o of 5 ; 
> Gf ; ; | Cali N | a | | 
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Celſus curious and valuable, in a ds gree 
far beyond thoſe of * e A au- 


Mors. "= f 1 5 5 74 1 : a} # 1 N 7 Þ 


By the diviſion of ** into eight 1e 


they were peculiarly adapted to the outline 


of ancient practice. The firſt four treat of 


fath intercial diſeaſes as require only dietatic 


regimen ; the fifth and ſixth deſcribe fuch 


as are to be cured by medicine, and the 


two laſt whatever demands chirurgical aſſiſt . 


"3 4 
+ 8 8 , 1 4 
4 3 * 4 by * 


To one unacquainted with the extenſive 


duties of the ancient dietetic phyfician, many 


obſervations of Celſus on the various ar- 
ticles of food, and the modes of dreſſing it, 
will appear trifling and tautological. Some. 
of them, doubtleſs, were dictated under the 


| eee oe Brace and RY re pe 


With the moſt 814 diſcipline of his pre- 
deceſſors, i in acute complaints, he applied cold 
externally i in a manner unknown to modern 


medicine. To forward the criſis of flow fe- 
vers, he made no ſcruple of uſing moſt liberal 


ablutions of cold water, joined with ſuch co- 
pious 


* 
a 


CHAP: 111. 


pious and repeated bleedings, as ſeem to 


have ſet all common caution at defiance; 


Nor Was he content with leſs powerful 


{ 


agents, when ſtimulating became neceſſary, 
generally preſcribing in intermiſſions of fe- 


ver, large draughts of vinegar, with muſtard 


mixed in it, and often compoſitions of pep- 
per, myrrh, and: caſtor, or a ſtrong foetid 


n ns ur gyn * modern *. 


Ride Sas of fanging hw: bern more 


eee er and -methodical than that of 


Celſus. The diviſion which he makes of 
this branch of medicine, according to it's 
four principal indications, of adding what 
is defective, removing redundancies, uniting 


divided parts, and dividing thoſe which are 


improperly joined, is perhaps incapable of 
extenſion or improvement. | 
| The grſt of theſe intentions ſeems to have 


been much oftener attempted by the ancients, 


than it is by the moderns, amongſt whom the 
reſtoration of loſt or mutilated parts is ſeldom 
an ohject of ſerious practice. Under the ſe- 
cond head, he lays down the moſt accurate 
rules 
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gum, called laſerpitium, e, fr the ſame 
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tant operations of amputating, trepan nin g. 
* and even couching, with all ima: 


a _ ginable preciſion. In the third part, he 
| ſcarcely omits any thing neceſſary to be 
- | __ knownor practiſed, in the treatment of We 
1 0 tions and fractures. But he is ſtill more 
F diſeriminative and exact an the fourth, i in- 
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tention, eſpecially in what relates to hernias, 
* which he claſſes according to the nature of 
their contents, applying to each thoſe diſtin- 
guiſhing appellations, which characteriſe 
them in the preſent dax. 
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IE the Welke of celſus bs Andie as 4 
criterion. of medical ſcience among ſt the 


Romans, a more favourable 1 will 


be given, than the nature or aggregate of 
other memorials ſeems to warrant. 
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* almoſt every 1 1 of thoſe 


ſuppoſed to be his contemporaries, is either 


| confined to their ingenuity in compiling and 


multiplying antidotes, or the more diſgrace- 


ful dexterity of raiſing their fortunes, on the 
ignorance and credulity of their patients. 


And indeed in all medical matters, much of 


what is called the age of the twelve Cæſars 


exhibits an extraorginary ſcene of jarring 
opinion, and trifling or inconſiſtent prac- 
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In this chaotic jumble, however, are to 


be ſeen ſome glimpſes of order and ſelection 
in the conduct of thoſe phyſicians who were 
denominated eclectics, or chooſers, in 


contradiſtinction to the bee, who 
admitted the whole farrago of pes. ages as 
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At a time thus favourable for OY ü 


T heſſalus, a bold and daring adventurer, 
appeared on the medical ſtage. He .was a 


native of Tralles, ; in Lydia, of low birth, 
| and mean education, but. ſingularly gifted 


for availing himſelf of that credit, which 


the world ſo readily grants to noiſy | pre- 
tenſion, in preference to Heeg and modeſt 


merit. 


Tpheſſalus, Its ſeems to have well A | 
his ground, began his career by loudly 
deſcanting on the imperfections of medical 
ſcience, and the inconſiſtencies of his con- 
temporaries, thus paving the way for his 


own new ſyſtem of doctrine and practice. 
The materials for his theory he found in the 


coſmogony of Epicurus, which had indeed 
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| piades and Themiſon, for a ſimilar purpoſe. 
This he extended to every variety both of 
diſeaſe and remedy, thereby attempting to 


render his ſcheme as compendious as poſ- 


ſible, and to curtail every branch of the 
| ſcience, ſo that the Whole er be We 
donuts in fix months. 

Such pallacious 8 to d 1250 | 
a ſmall compaſs the moſt multifarious and 


difficult of human ſciences, procured / him 
that degree of popular. applauſe, which in- 


flamed his vanity and prefumption ſo. much, 


4 


that he aſſumed the title of Jatronikes, or 


conqueror of phyſicians, which he ordered 


to be engraven on his tomb. A more rati- 
onal pride would have ſought reputation. 
from the conqueſt of diſeaſes, rather than 


of doctors. The manner, in which the no- 
velties of this ſchemer were applied and pro- 
mulgated, will be ſeen more at large in A 
n eee | 


e e with Theſſalus w was Andres 


machus, the phyſician of the emperor Nero, 


celebrated as the firſt who bore the honour- 
able appellation of archiater, or phyſician 
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f the Printed ; This end boewvwr, from 


it's equivocal etymology, may be conſtrued 


into a mere 9 of men over 
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debted to the dignity of his occupation, than 


the viper, one of it's principal ingredients. 


As evidences of this reſpect, may be men- 


tioned the teſtimony, which the wiſe Antos 


ninus long afterwards gave of it's efficacy 


in preſerving his own health, and the per- 


0 ſonal « care, with which moſt of the ſucceed> 

ing emperors ſuperintended it's beompoſis 
tion, which remains to this day an object of 
equal attention to the government of the 
| Venetians, the: cad egi in 8 
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| This, or anther fimilar antidote under 
the name of Galene, or the pacifier, Andro- 
machus celebrated in a Greek poem, dedi- 
cated to his maſter Nero, which reminds 


us s of a general cuſtom amongſt the Roman 
Ks tf 


to. the permanent and unvarying reſpect. 


paid by his countrymen, to that compoſition 
which he invented, and called theriaca, from 
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titioners may be farther gueſſ 


a to 3 8 pet e 
the virtues of ſimilar panaceas, which it was 
the rl bulineſs. of their ee invent. 
. F141 19 dne > 144 


With the art of healing. Chrinag and 


Charmias are recorded for thriving ſo much 


by this ſpecies of impoſture; that the former 


left by will one hundred thouſand pounds 
to embelliſh his native city of Marſeilles, 


and the latter felt ſufficient confidence to 


demand a ſum equal to one W mene 


1 a ſingle e dae 0 d e ths 
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The flouriſhing n kh prac- | 
at, by hows 
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pomp with which Symmachus viſited his 


patients, followed by a train of one Funes 
ſervants and pupils, and by the facility with 

which the phyſician Poſthumius Macrinus 
obtained from the emperor the freedom of 


the wy for his band and nn 


W we oh. es to notice Lie more | 


_ folid- and laſting benefits accruing to medi- 


cine from foreign aid, than it ever gained 


The 1 W affords thi firſt me- 
morials of aſtrological quackery combined 
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by tl W of it's pro- 
eee Thoſe eminent and primitive na- 


turaliſts Dioſcorides and Pliny, who were 


probably contemporary writers at this pe- 
riod, contributed both to increaſe the materia 
medica, and to diffuſe a taſte for inveſti- 

gating more n. ne en 05 Wen 
nal e ee webs 6 e 


The. Wie e 1 hs benin 
eee of Dioſcorides, over moſt parts of 
the known world, afforded him of exa- 


mining the vegetable and mineral kingdoms 


of nature, ſeem to have been diligently em- 
ployed. In theſe reſearches, he is the firſt 


Who deſcribes the chymical proceſs of ex- 
tracting quickſilver from cinnabar by fire, 
in a veſſel called ambix, the parent word 
of that important inſtrument of the elabo- 


, VAC 


+ To | Wa extraordinary acquaintance 
with natural ſubſtances, may be added his 


critical acumen on medical ſubjects, appa- 
rent in his obſervations on the theory and 


practice of his own times. The exorbitant | : 
and heterogeneous compoſitions then in 
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vid. furniſned him with great ſcope for 
cenſure, and ſeem to have determined him 
to a «OR o& the Jars malig ſects. 


The defects Fan 8 of F an au- 
tor will need but little apology to thoſe, who, 
fired by the example of his zeal and induſtry 


in the purſuit of knowledge, either aim at 
the good of others, or ſeek for honourable 


fame to themſelves. But the vanity, which 
boaſts of ſparing a few idle hours for ſtudy, - 
muſt be humbled in contemplating a ſtateſ- 
man immerſed in the politics of a world, 
dedicating to it that time, which the moſt 
diligent uſually give to eaſe and refreſh- 
ment. For a long ſeries of years, in every 


| interval of pill buſineſs, during his re- 
paſts, in his journeys, and whilſt his attend- 


ants were buried in ſleep, almoſt every hour 


added ſomething to thoſe rich and copious 


ſtores of information, for which poſterity is 


| indebted to this benevolent philoſopher. | 


Even his death, incurred by inſatiable thirſt 


after knowledge, remains the moſt venerable 


monument of philoſophic Zeal on record, 
independent of the eloquent and 5 
- deleription. 8 given 0 the pen of his nephew, 
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| After the age of Pliny 88 18 little 1 
—_ : .-: for conject ire on the external ſtate of me- 
=—_ dieine in Rome? before the foundation of 
ff Hadrian's academy, in which profeſſore of - 
= . this ſcience had a place. But this prince 
did not reap much fruit from his endea- 
| vours to improve it, if it be true, that he 
_M was compelled to ſhorten his own. life 
1 on account of ſome ſevere and painful 
2 diſeaſe, which his + apa Gould n 
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8 In his reign Rufus the Epheſian 5 
thought to hay compoſed thoſe fragments 
_— medical writing, that have ſurvived to our. 
[ 7 times. But the more illuſtrious name of 
| F — Aretæus Cappadox calls us to A ſubject of 0 
Beer 1 e FV „„ 


From various ſcattered accounts in =. | 
| tory we are informed of the pneumatic ſect 
* of phyſicians, in great vogue about this pe- 
. riod or þ avg: . were 4 aa thus deno- 

0 | — minated 5 


3 Pla their phyſiological ado | 
that ætherial principle, which many. ſpecu- 
13 philoſophers of antiquity had regarded 
as the primum mob 
Athenaus, a practitioner in the time of 
Pliny, has Been called the father of theſe 
medical pneumatiſts, though- there are no 
veſtiges of their connected principles prior 
to thoſe contained/1 in zan n, of Are- 
tæus. F ffs 250d; 7 hoo 9 5 
I, | The olaflical purity gag: ne . 
dr writer has occaſioned. a fiſpicion} 
that he muſt-have lived long before the time 
in queſtion, When literary judgment had 
-greatly.declined: from it's zenith of perfec- 
tion in the Auguſtan age. If from internal 
evidence, his works be thought of much 
later date, there is reaſon for conſidering 
him as an inſtance of genius very ſuperior 
to, the examples. 0 negligence and ute 
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tic ſect conſiſted, as before mentioned, in the 
belief of a ſpirituous and ſubtile vapour cir- 
culating in the un body, which being 
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Lbwuptelddd or dilted in it's various cavis 


ties, became the cauſe of ſuch diſeaſes, as 

could not be claſſed amongſt choſs alleing 
the ſolids or groſſer fluids, and which a 
modern vocabulary would probably deno- 
minate nervous or ſpaſmodie. By the dif- 
ferent reſiſtance which this elaſtic vapour 


met with in different parts and ſtates of the 


body, a ne or effects were N te 


4 — in imagining it the ſource. of 
boat; coldneſs, dryneſs, and moiſture, makes 


it the cauſe of many diſeaſes, as may be i in- 
ſtanced in his notion of it's being eee 
in the Nappa of- 1 # . en, albus. ATR 
But his praftios; Sund 0 on ide of falt 
ages, was more experimental and rational 
than his theory. To him we. are indebted 


0 fa reſtoring the uſe of cantharides, which 


had long been rejected from the materia 
medica of antiquity, not only as an uſeleſs 
but a dangerous medicine, either for exter· 
nal or errant eee e 
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medicine in Rome during the reigns of 

Trajan and Hadrian, put the finiſhing hand 

to the ſyſtem begun and carried on by you 
clepiades, Themiſon, and Theſſalus. 

woas probably in his time, that the Ci 

of this ſyſtem became univerſally diſtin- 

. guiſhed by the name of Methodiſts, on ac- 

count of the regular and uniform modes of 

their practice, which however conſiſted 

chiefly in a more rigid emen ancient 

12 ne _ thats in common ale. | 
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Ts" Ati a a more e view of this 

abject! we mult again obſerve the facility, 
with which the fi mple philoſophy of Epi- 
curus was convertible into medical phyſio- 

logy. Admitting the animation of nature 
do depend on a circulation of atoms through 
ſpaces, a certain proportion between the 

two. "muſt neceſſarily / ſubfiſt. The life of 

| H „ organiſed 
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e baieg: being nee to . 
in a multiplication of theſe circulations, 
forming the chain and boundary of each 


other, the impediments to their free mo- 


tion were regarded as the ſole cauſes of diſ- 
eaſe. The pathology grounded on ſuch a baſis, 


referred therefore to the two fimple cauſ 
of ſtricture. or laxity,, conſequent on theſe 

impediments,” without any diſcrimination of 
local or univerſal affection. By ſtating the 
practical application of theſe _— to to 
_ cular caſes, the outline of medical met N 
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Bar od vi” por 

i Ramey: diſeaſe, ning nin a 
of retention, or appeara 
tume faction, and outward inflammation, 
the Methodiſt phyſician attributed to ſtrio- 
ture, and the contrary circumſtances of 
increaſed diſcharge, ſoftneſs, and diminu- 
tion, to laxity. And as the ſame. n 
were indicated, whether the fault was in 
atoms or pores, he never ſought after pri- 


| mary or occult cauſes, depending wholly on 


the. general character of the diſeaſe, But 
whenever the ſymptoms were equivocal, or 


combined * any nlterndte preponderance of * 
E Fl cauſes, 
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| exuſes, he was diligent to aſcertain the cri· 
terions, which (diſtinguiſh one diſeaſe from 

TED _— thus availy himſelf of the diag- 
„ _— rules of dog gm „ whi 
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7 REC da Aids ris r e differ eſentially 
1 8 thoſe of ancient eſtabliſninent, except 

in the rejection of purgative remedies in 
' || common caſes, which indeed may be con- 
fidered'as: the moſt mme 
his ſect- 1947 Hoffe, O ν⁰νν,0] moody e¹,¾ 
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The ee! vid foraniditycof hows re- 
| glinery"allifled by the loudneſs: of theit den 
clamations againſt former ſyſtems, ſeem to 
| have been the chief cauſes, which elevated 
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5 * It would be uſelen to \dwell "MEA on . 
5 their hiſtory, were it not for the amuſing 
75 climax, which the gradation of their pro- 
cCeieedings forms in the hiſtory of medicine. 
Every cure was commenced by a rigid en- 
forcement of the diatrition, or three' days 
"Rin 55 entire 
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e abſtinence, which was alles in 
obſtinate caſes, a ſecond and a third time, 


after intervals barely ſufficient to allow: of © 


8 od 


ent, as might keep the 
ie from dying of hunger and thirſt. 
The adaptation of this nouriſhment to the 
nature of every complaint, Was likewiſe 
_ with b ee exactneſs. e 
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Mos warm dba: af, 3 Gund, 
"qalled: alica, was the commo dtink-inidifor< | 
ders from ſtricture, to which were outwardly 
joined copious warm ablutions, fomenta- 
tions, and cataplaſms, with frictions of oil, 
ſcariſications, cuppings, and bleeding with 
leeches, in various parts of the body and 
limbs. The ſame routine was followed i in 
complaints from laxity, with cold drinks, 
and cold and at, Ng applications inftead 
of warm ones. e Teh e 


4 


* 


Wen el "FIERY ich e 
tions were uſed, a preference was e 
given to the moſt violent and powerful, 
for which the body was . . 


wy a copious _ be . ere 
| After 
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9 Aﬀer a failure of theſe common and e E 
dihary methods, a long and ſevere courſe ME. = 
0 diſcipline was inſtituted, with „% 39 
55 changing e and entirely renewing the whole : Z 
ſtructure of the body. This renovation, dight- -> 
| fied with the name of metaſyncriſis, was at- 'Y 
0 55 tempted by a round of operations, Which 
I had the name of cycle, compriſing every 
8: -- of regimen and action capable of pro- 
ducing any alteration, and often tranſcend- 
ing both the Swi pt 1957 e 01 the 
e 5 15 
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'To the ſevereſt abſtinence, Was added a 
5 pröhiinen to move or ſpeak for a certain 
time, till by - inward and outward applica” ' 
tions of every ſtimulating and acrid ingre- 
| dient, all viſcid and offending matter might 
be diſſolved, and rendered capable of being 
drained out of the body. Theſe applica- 
| tions became gradually more ſevere, till the 
patients could endure to have their ſkin 
bliſtered and burnt almoſt from head to 
by foot, and to have their entrails tormented, 
55 : by the moſt acrimonious ſubſtances, admi- 5 
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about 
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N the 3 were Grin late 
moſt pungent. ſternutatorie s, the ears lere- 
naded by the moſt violent noiſes, the Voice 
exerted in perpetual ſhouting, and the liml 
in conſtant exerciſe, to which were added 
the moſt profuſe bleedi 
evacuations of every deſcription, compatible 
with the immediate ſafqty of the Patient. 
Il this became doubtful, every indiſper 
delay, or neceſſary, refreſhment, ocgaſi- 
A renewal of the whole proceſs, which was 
then called . een „ Ke 


1 


"Duringtheſe proceedings, Fs han ages 
were made in diet, and the drimyphagia, a 
courſe of dry and ſalted meats, often ſucceed- 
ed the more ſimple and ſucculent nouriſh - 
ment uſed at the beginning. As a gene! ral con- 
- Cluſion of the ceremony, came the cataclyſ- 

mus, or ſluicing and ducking the renovated 
body in medicated waters. If this were ſu- 
perſeded by a general failure of the whole 
Plan, the patient was recommended tochange 
of air, long journeys by ſea and land, and 


to the exerciſe of patience and reſignation, ſo 
Fe TE AE - 


88, ſweatings, and 
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hat che M tho 
ceſſors, was ſometimes W to ae- 


. the fu 280 of "you art. 


For lis epitome. of mtholitic ma” 
cine, we are indebted. to Cclius Aurelianus, 
the tranſlator and commentator of the ori- 
ginal work of Soranus, which has periſhed 


iſt phyſi cian, like his ſuc- : 


+ # 


in the wreck of time. Of the age in which _ 


E author lived, there is no certain evi- 
© dence, though himſelf informs us, that he | 
was an African, and a native of Sicca, in 


Numidia. From the barbarity of his lan- 


_ guage, it may be concluded that he was a 
provincial phyſician, and never refided long 


in Rome. It is likewiſe probable, that he 
was one of the laſt writers of the ſect to 
Which he belonged, as it was ſoon after 
wards overwhelmed by the Sven luſtre 


of . e 


Many. curious ; matters occur. in the quo- | 


tations and criticiſms *of Ccelius Aurelianus, 


both relating to phyſicians and diſeaſes, 
amongſt which latter may be reckoned his 


deſeription of the malthacus, or r effeminacy | 
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THE SYSTEM OF GALEN: 
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GENERAL STATE OF MEDICINE IN THE 
| Ss LOWER EMPIRE, ONE 
. AMONGST THE ARABIANS, 
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*. THE DARK AGES BEFORE THE RESTORATION 
or LEARNING IN EUROPE. 
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0 LIFE AND CHARACTER OF GALEN. 


*% * 


medicine, was born in the 13iſt year of the 


Chriſtian Kra. His prænomen was pro- 
bably adopted in compliment to ſome Ro- 
man family of diſtinction, but his ſurname 


was derived from Pergamus, in Aſia Minor, 


the Pre of his birth. 


mh aber Ni icon, a e ele 


no inferior character at that time, was am- 


bitious of initiating him early into all the 
learning of the age, for which purpoſe he 


ſent him to the beſt ſchools of the empire. 


At that of Alexandria, t the moſt celebrated | 


of theſe ſeminaries, Galen ſoon gave preg- 
1 | nant 


LAUDIU 8 Galant pergamenus, Aue 
minated the ſecond father and founder of 


11 ' MBMOIRS OF MEDICINE. | BOOK uh 
- nant proofs of judgment, by ſelecting we 1 
= _. rudiments of his philoſophy from the moſtt 
approved doctrine of the Stoics, Academics, 
mad Peripatetics, i in oppoſition to the i impious 
= and faſhionable ſyſtem of Epicurus. In this 
'2 4D EP place, likewiſe, began his attachment to 
—_ . N that ſcience, which he was deſtined to go- be 
pet's; vern for many centuries with oracular au- 
1 and uncontrolled 88 


# * 


A At the a age e of er years he went to 
_ - Rome, are he found the medical —_ 
= | tioners of the old ſchools, ſubjugated | to the 
—_— power and credit of the methodic ſect. 

Z the intereſts of the former he entered 
=. at once with great zeal, but wanting temper 
=_ :  - "ad experience neceſlary to 2 con- 
=... teſt with a numerous and popular party, he 
25 returned home, under pretence of avoiding” 
the plague, which then LIT? in the me- 


"OO: of the . | 


_ "That be had 3 him K EMC to 4 
vantage, appears from his being ſoon after- 2 
wards commanded to attend the emperors 

On Marcus: Aurelius and Lucius Verus at Aqui- 


lei, 5 in the vieinify of bis native country. 
. i; This. 
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This fortunate opportunity was ſo well em- 
ployed, that the good Aurelius committed to 
him the entire care of his two ſick ſons, 
during his famous expedition i into Germany, 
and at his return ordered him to Rome, to 
conſult with the Imperial phyſicians reſpect- 

ing a complaint of his own: On this occa- : 
fion a ſucceſsful opinion, contrary to that of 
his colleagues, raiſed him to an eminence, 
from which he was able to defy the power, 
and finally to ruin the credit of his former | 


ede 


As the 1 70 part of Galen? s life was 5 
«a in a zealous purſuit of knowledge, 
there can be no reaſon for queſtioning the 

excellence: of his general character. Of 

this a ſtriking proof occurs, in the public 
reſpect which he enjoyed to the end of his 
days, amidſt thoſe violent political tumults, 
that afforded very ſlender ſecurity to the 
merit of any other individual. But more 
intrinſic evidence to this purpoſe is to be 
: found i in the ordinary tenor and ſpirit of his 
works, beſpeaking a mind Wu the beſt 
| influence. ks n e 
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The juſtice and piety of his refleQions on 
the Omnipotent Creator are ſtrongly exem- 
| Plified in bis moſt eelebrated treatiſe De 
Uſa Partium, where he ſays, In writing 
| this book, I compoſe. a hymn of praiſe to 
the Maker of the human frame, and am 
perſuaded that à grateful acknowledgment OD 
bt his wiſdom, power and goodneſs here- 
in, is more agreeable to him than the fa- 
| crifice of e of the 0 n in- 
cenſe. 
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Z In a Mink ſallicicudy n to em- | : 
— ... brace,the whole circle of human know- - 
1 ledge, it is no Wonder to find a ſtudy, which 
has been the object of early choice and long 
n. purſued with 1 1 
ardour and intenſeneſs through all it's | 
woediate and remote connexions. e „ 
1 find every ſubject, poſſeſſing the moſt diſtant i 
= real or imaginary reference to medica e 
'F [| erns, ſtrongly engaging the attention. of . 
—_ Galen. As fruits of his. reſearches, we: 
—_ 85 agære told, that he compoſed five hundred dif- 

—_ - ferent eſſays on the various parts of medi- 15 
eine, and half as many on other ont. | 
=—_ | ſubjects connected with it. | 18 
4 3 5 V 4 ö V : From 
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From this account, a pretty certain eſti- 
mate may be formed of unequalled induſtry, 
which claims the gratitude of his ſucceſſors, 


not only for real improvement, but even on 
the ſcore of miſtake, For if truth muſt ne- 

_ ceſfarily be ſought in the mazes of error, 
every earneſt inquirer has undoubted obli- 
gations to thoſe predeceſſors in the ſearch, 
whoſe miſtaken wanderings indicate the 
my ae 2 1 ven | ts 


But the licentious and e ſpecu- 
lation, which ſo much deforms the writings 
of Galen, admits of great apology, both 
from the conſtitution of his own mind, and 
the circumſtances in which he was placed = 


with regard to his antagoniſts, who con- 
ſtantly provoked him to the exertion of his 


dexterity, in accounting for every thing in 


his own manner, The corrupt example of 


contemporary authors may be likewiſe ad- 


| duced in excuſe for the ſame defect, as well 
as for that vanity and boldneſs of ſelf ap- 


plauſe, which, however: indelicate to, preſent 


modes of thinking, formed, in. his day, 


common characteriſtie of learned men. 
T3 777 
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© GALEN: is is very Zieger, on the im- 


portance of anatomy, as the foundation of 
all uſeful knowledge in medicine, and com- 


pares a phyſician's ignorance on this ſubject, 
to that of an architect N to build 


without a or plan. £13 e eee 
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TY Whatever opportunities he might have 


had of examining human bodies at the ſchool 
of Alexandria; it is pretty certain, that 


public and religious prejudices reſtrained 


the freedom of ſueh examinations at Rome. 
The greateſt part of his reſearches, there- 
fore, terminated in the comparative ana- 
tomy of brutes, for which purpoſe he gene- 


rally choſe the ape for diſſection, as bearing 


the neareſt reſemblance to the figure” and 
| rufure-of n. man. + 11 Lad 
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cConſiderable advances in the knowledge of 
* theſe important parts, from the time of their 
real nature and uſes being firſt diſcovered. 
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. Galen * minute deſeriptions of the 
brain and it's appendages, | are to be ſeen 


His accurate delineation of the courſe of 
thoſe nerves coming immediately from the 


head, and thoſe proceeding from the ſpinal 


marrow, proves the great care and perſe- 
verance of his eee 


8 Aa, e ge of. his chan to 
- foppoſe a ſort of reſpiration carried on in 
the ventricles of the brain, by the air which 
gained admiſſion through the cribriform la- 


mella of the ethmoid bone. Another of 


his original ideas Was that of the animal 


ſpirits being elaborated in the vaſcular 


plexus, formed by the branches of the 
carotid arteries, and conveyed thence to 


the organs of ſenſe, from which they 
tranſmitted 
eee 


jr na is to 925 found in his works, y Which 
"glearly deſcribe the, 6 of ſaliva from 
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ternal impreſſous to the 
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the b blood, 4 and it's Sig * an n excretory! 


; 1 Abating his ignorance of the true circu- a 
lation, Galen's anatomy of the thoracic and 


+. 


. on the ſubject. 


Reſpecting the generative organs, his 
imagination led him through all the mazes 
of fancy and conjecture, where every at- 


tempt. to elucidate his opinions would be 


uno leſs difficult than unprofitable; 


| The ants of hoſe fave: Shaka ales 925 


: ments of nature, earth, air, fire, and water, 


as the component parts of the human body, 
forms the principal novelty of Galen s phy- 


1 fiology.. In the perfection and due propor- 


tion of theſe elements he places the ſource 
of health; the origin of ſickneſs in their 


defect, or improper mixture; and exerciſes 


the utmoſt ſtretch of imagination, in cal- 


culating the varieties of tem perament and 


diſeaſe, depending on the varieties of their 
ln * . But his zeal 
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dominal viſcera would make no con- 
temptible figure, amongſt the beſt modern | 
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for ſyſtem, like that of other philoſophers, 1 > 
was compelled to leave many ſtubborn. pe- | 
culiarities to an occult cauſe, that ſinal reſort 

of human ignorance. It ſubmitted likewiſe 
to the neceſſity of a partial intuitive ſenſe, 
for the ſervice of important organs, ſimilar +. 
to the ſuppoſed power of the ſtomach, which Fe 
diſcerns things peculiarly congenial to. w 8 


| —_ 


IF 


7 aigned the powers of a 7h 

- the body to three peculiar: fluids, as the _ 
animal ſpirits "diſtilled in the head for 

ſenſation and motion, the vital ſpirits ela- | 

| borated in the heart for communicating 
heat, and the natural ſpirits depoſited * 
the: liver for nutrition: and nn 


j 


The vaſt _ lt outhaie of Gaten's- - 


pathology can be conſidered only i in ſors ot - 
15 s nn ae features. eee e | 


His diviſions of diſeaſe) are - ſearcely leſs 
numerous, than all poſſible varieties and 
combinations of ill temperament and im- 
perfect action can ſupply. Of their external 


e he reckoned ſix Principal ones, t 
55 which, 
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which, a they do not actually form a 
part of the body, was abſurdly given the 


name of non-naturals, viz. air, meat and 
drink, motion and reſt, ſleep and watchful- 


- neſs, retentions and excretions, and Tilly 
the Pais. of the „ . 


15 theſe he W cor the primary or 
procatarctic cauſe, which firſt ſet in motion 
the prediſpoſing cauſes originating from ſome 
internal defect, and the proximate, which 


more immediately attend a diſeaſe in all 
1 ſtages, and which indeed conſtitute os 


real eſſence. But his phyſiology of ſickneſs, 
like that of health, obliged him to admit ſo 
many ſpecific peculiarities, that the obſcure 
and occult cauſes: frequently out · number 


thoſe, which he reckoned manifeſt fag de- = 


monſtrable. SRY þ 215 5 "Pm 


The ins e of Gl 3 his 
conſideration of ſymptoms, which he ranged 
in very peculiar orders and claſſes. But 
though it would be uſeleſs. to deſeribe all 
theſe minute and tedious diviſions and ar- 
rangements, we are compelled to notice 


his . care in e diagnoſtic | 
N e from 


_ 


of 


—— 2 ä — 
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Nor muſt we forget that candour, 


| 14 entonns or MeDroNE, 


| From prognoſtic, | and primary or pathogno- 
monic from accidental or ſympathetic agns 


300k A 


1 allows of ſo many . exceptions by his fi fe» 
quent acknowledgment of ſpecific ſymp+ 


toms, portending terminations wholly inde. OD 


| e 120 common nad 5 


The litfle Foy vat notice of PTY 
- i, fo remarkable in the writings of 
ancient phyſicians, | 1s amply- compenſated 
by the copiouſneſs of Galen, who, after 
making it the greateſt ſtudy of his life, 
left behind him ſixteen or ſeventeen 
different treatiſes on this ſingle ſubject. | 
'But here his imagination, fond of ſpecu- 

| lating on new ground, led him to the ex- 
tremes of affectation and abſurdity, where 
Ht would be more difficult to connect, or 
compreſs his redundancies, than in the 
wildeſt and moſt e Fe his. other ſpe- 


culations, 
It can Henle be cid, tt 1 dings * 
in the ſenſes of abſolute and relative, ſimple. 


and compound, he finds as many varieties 


as s the moſt 1 was calculator could with, 
Fan 


. 
* _ 


* 5 * 


- 
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Joining every. poſſible induétion from the 


quantities, degrees, and times of it's motion 


and reſt; dependant on the peculiar tone of 


he veſſels, or the condition of the fluid they = 


contain. The gonſtancy or inconſtaney of 
at's equalities and inequalities, it's regula- 


ities and irregularities, ſeem indeed to have 
afforded him an abundant exerciſe of fancy. 


It muſt; however, be confeſſed, that ſome 
of his terms and characters are Atrongly i in- 


dicative of peculiarities, which more conciſe. 


| Gitems wg it difficult to explain, * 


Galen' s attention to the pulſe led him to 5 
obſerve with great exactneſs thoſe reci- 


procal actions of the heart, to Which he 


firſt gave the names of ſyſtole and diaſtole. 
And, perhaps, in the probable views of 


gaining great advantages, from an accurate 


ſtudy and knowledge of theſe actions, is to 


be found the beſt apology for the extrava- 
* of his theory Wen to it. 


But in 8 the cubjed, it is mere 
juſtice to acknowledge his prudence, which 
| teaches the neceſſity of comparing the ſtate 
of the pulle with all other ſymptoms, before 
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or 'GALEN'S THERAPEUTIC AND. PHARMACEU: 5 


| TICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


5 1 H E 3 of Te SER} J 1 8 
x maxims, both for the prevention and cure 


/ _— of diſeaſes, differed but little from thoſe of ; 
1 1 | 


1 his declamations againſt the precipi- 
tate interference of art, and the neglect of 
proportioning the agent to the patient, he 


reſembles the moderation of his great ori- 


ginal, whom he likewiſe i imitates, by ſtrongly : 


inculcating the neceſſity of aſſigning a pro- 


per importance to every relative, as well as 0 : 
dire& circumſtance of a caſe, before any 


a N be inſtituted. 


"I cautions reſpecling chat equivocality 


of common ' appearances, which ſo fre- 


quently leads common practitioners into the 
x moſt fatal error, are of the greateſt prac- 


tical | | 
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tical importance ; as are alſo his direQions 
to keep in conſtant view the primary cauſe 
"of a diſorder, though it be laſt diſcovered, 

without neglecting any ſupervening ſymp- 
toms, that N ee N in a ſe- 


| condary way 


Like his tedeceliors, « copitus bleeding | 
=. was one of Galen's moſt general and power- 
ful remedies: In ſome acute diſeaſes, he 
ſcrupled not to take away from his patients 
** ounces of Weed in a day. 5 
© 15 1 a uſed by Kg bo- 85 
| Crates were generally given ſingly, and in the 
moſt ſimple forms. Deviations from this ra- 
tional cuſtom had extended to an incredible | 
degree before Galen, much of whoſe time was 
employed i in arranging and reducing to order 
the multifarious compoſitions of his predeceſ- 
ſors. But to the labour of methodizing, he 
added zeal to enlarge the overgrown cata- 
| logue, and thus became the e Fa of a new by 
pharmacy, which the ſcience of modern times 
has found it neceſſary greatly to curtail. 
Excepting however the number of ingre- 
dients, * to paſſes fimilar qualities, 
ns _ heaped 8 


„ 
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 heaped- together, in boundleſs profuſion, the 
- | fimplicity of this pharmacy, conſiſting in the 


a 


mere operations of powdering, boiling, or 


infuſing, is ſtrikingly contraſted by the more 
ales ſarutzazer of a modern ren 


wa 


1 has 1 been aid of Galen's 8 ats | 
| nt to ſyſtem; i it is no wonder, to find 
his claſſification of medicines, analogous * 
that of his al pathology. tt 30. 46H 


| 11 b wah his: dofrines af, roy 
mours and elements, he-ranked every indi- 
vidual ſubſtance, according to it's actual or 


potential qualities of heat cold, dryneſs, or 


moiſture: Each of theſe he again ſubdi- 
vided into four inferior orders of quantity or 
degree, the multiplied reſults of which may 
be conceived, by tracing the plan through 
any ſingle material, which may be hot in the 
firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth degree, and dry 
in any one of them, or cold and moiſt in the 
ſame ſort of varying proportion. This fan- 
ciful diſpoſition was extended to all ſorts of. | 
| compounds, the effects of which were looked © 
for ina ratio of their combinedqualities, form- 
| Ing A ſtore of remedies ages eee 5 
5 K Us to 


9 
E 


N . or — ae New were attri- 
buted to a peculiar action of the whole com- 
poſition, which then became a ; 
'to the removal of ſome occult cauſe. 
But of ſpecific remedies Galen was gene- 
. . rally very ſparing, always preferring thoſe, 
in which ſome certain fitneſs to the diſeaſe 

was obvious. | 


The Galenical pharmacy, as it is deſcribed 
by this imperfect outline, remained, for ten 
centuries, a perfect code, or ſealed 
from which the practitioners of medicine in 
our hemiſphere thought it little leſs than ſa- 
"logs to nan even on the moſt minute 
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CHAP. IV. 
or THE GENERAL STATE. Or MEDICINE IN THE 
GREEK OR EASTERN EMPIRE, FROM THE TIME 


F) or . 10 . OF THE ARABLANS. 


LEY 


THE E hiſtory of mace. Roms „ 


. ads memorials of medicine after Galen's 
death, which happened at the commence- 


ment of a long and extraordinary ſtagnation | 


—_ en Wat the fall of Roman 


5 greatneſs be aſcribed, there is no difficulty 


in aſſigning to the convulſions which accom- 


panied it, the moſt fatal effects on the proſ- 


perity of liberal ſcience. But in eſtimating 


the peculiar circumſtances, which combined 
to change the intellectual ſtate of mankind, 
the nature and power of thoſe principles 


and opinions, introduced by the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a new religion, muſt be added to 


the general influence of political diſtractions. ; 


, 


= K 2 5 The 


. or MEDICINE. . Book in. 


5 55 Rho In 
The worſt of theſe principles may eafily 7 
be traced to the abuſes, which made of this 
religion a political engine, to forward the 
fraudulent deſigns of ambition or avarice. 
Nor is it leſs rent, that both theſe paſſions 
| conſpired to obſcure the excellence of chriſ- 
tianity, by inſtilling into the moſt zealous of 
itẽs converts that contempt of mere human 
: knowledge, which became one ſource of li- 
terary declenſion, that might have been ob- 
viated by a more juſt and reaſonable eſti- 


mate of ee ſcience.” OT en 
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220 —4 1 f Wan F * Fay — * 
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—___ 


Prior, Wer to Ou view of our art in 
it s loweſt degradation under eccleſiaſtical 
8 tyranny, we have to trace back it's courſe to 
Greece, with the tranſlation of the Imperial 
1 from Rome to Nen a + 6 


* * . 3 
13 . 2 4 . 
* 2 i Bf 4 „ 


| | Conſtantine” 8 eel; to adult nis n new 
2 city the rival of that which he had deſert- 
ed, induced him to promote the eſtabliſi- 
ment of arts and ſciences with extraordinary _ 
munificence. The regulation and proſpe- ; 
rity of medical practitibners was particularly 
attended to for this purpoſe, as appears from 


bis * of the Archiatri, o or court phy- HE 
ſicians 7 


LOS 


| Cl ; Aar: e. kong or MEDICINE. 5 1 33 N = i : 1 
Aas of Cenftänkinople, to the ſens sn "i 
rank, with an excluſive exemption from its 


* duties. ee e my CO og ' - , 
His ane Julian; thong ſeldom friendly” 
to the favourite projects of his uncle, not 


only confirmed theſe privileges, but — 
ſonally treated all the profeſſors of n, 


with nn diſtinetion. 


— 


„ 


as — ffiivutions: of ſucceeding empe- 
rors, however incompetent to oppoſe the 
growing lethargy of learning, had a direct 
view to the improvement of this ſeience. 
For beſides the Archiatri of the palace, the 
Theodoſian code informs us of provincial | 
Archiatri, each of whom had an annual fti- 
pend of two hundred and fifty thouſand ſeſ- 
terces, for ſuperintending the general. inte- 
Teſts and condition of their ee | 


e 
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All 1 theſe public phpdeinhs chin comin} 
ulentimlan I. . incorporated into a college 
at Conſtantinople, under the direction of a | 
; preſident, who had the title of: Tomes: Ar 5 
chlatrorum, and was, in all political dignity, 125 
e to the other comites or counts of the , 1 
* 1 ene, = 
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empire, whoſe rank. qualified them, for the » 
proconſular office. The ſame inſtitr 
were extended to Rome, where 1890 prin- | 
cipal or ſuperintending phyſicians were ap- 
pointed to preſide in the twelve quarters of 
the city. On ſuch foundations ſtand the poli · 
tical dignities of modern phyſicians, peculiar _ 
to thoſe countries of Europe, where any ex- 
ternal forms of the lower — fall — 


= wy in 1 of all encouragement. ah 
| Mort annals of Byzantine medicine exhibit 
the ſame feebleneſs of character, which 
ſtamped the genius of the times, and left a 
chaſm̃ in learning nearly commenſurate with 
the long ee aten of the Gon 
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5 The Fr name in he es Ty is We of 
: Ovibubns, the phyſician and friend of Ju- 
lian, who made him quæſtor, and bore teſ- 
timony to his fidelity through all the revo- 

lutions of fortune. His perſeverance i in the 
faith of his patron, which expoſed him to a 
long and rigorous exile, proves IP) the 
| e of his e Gow ugh the ſervi- 
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. lity of his profeſſional ſentiments allows but 
0. claim to nn of chart, Peat 


” 


| ww: his eee books Which "We com- 
poſed on medical ſubjeQs, the cloſeneſs of 
his imitation deſervedly gained him the nick- - 
name of Galen's Ape. In the ſeventeen. 
ſtill extant is the firſt mention of that 
' ſtrange ſpecies of phrenzy, the lycanthropia, 
often deſcribed in the exaggerated pages of 
ſucceeding writers, in which thoſe affected 
are ſaid to have wandered like wolves by 
night, amidſt tombs and ſepulchres. We 


A more liberal copyiſt was Aetius Ami- 

denus, ſo called from Amida, in Mefopota- -k 
mia, the place of his birth, whoſe judicious For 
| | ” epitome of Galen's writings has come down 

, _. > teas tolerable order, through the hands bo 
7 1 tranſlator. In this work occurs the 
firſt deſcription of the dracunculus, that ex- 
traordindry worm in the fleſh, ſince known ; 
by the name of vena medinenſis, from its 
frequency about Medina, the mu: __ - = 
. able ne of Arabia. Sify bn is e ; 
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Of a ſtill ſup Hor character was Alexan- 8 
der Trallianus, a native of Tralles, in Lydia, 5 
whoſe reputation in his life-time was of the 
| ſuperlative kind, and whoſe orderly and per- 
ſpicuous works raiſe him above the ordi- 
1 _" claſs of Galen' 8 ancient e e 


mY may bs vis a wet * extraneous | 
1 Wu to medieine, to mention the names of 
Leonides, Theodorus Priſcianus, and Euna- 
pius the hiſtorian, who are remembered _ 
literary acquirements not immediately —_ 
taining to 5 „ in * wo were | | 
3 e . 
ebend, the phyſician of Valentigiad 
of whoſe writings ſome fragments are ſtill Ge . 
7 in exiſtence,” 18 Ubrated as the firſt previ 1 
| dent wy a e en Pe" on 1 record. | 


The favs of d ene 158. { 
| when to Leo the en, which procured ſta- 
tues to his honour both at Athens and Con- 
ſtantinople, reſcues him from the oblivion, 
Which overwhelms the names of bis con- 
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In the hiſtory of Juſtinian- s reign, we 


| Fe " bb an account of his phyſician Stephanus 
| | being ſent to the Perſian court, in compli- 
ment to Choſroes the Great, who demanded = 


= from Conſtantinople, to teach i in 
the medical college that he had founded in 
his royal city of Suſa. For this purpoſe; 
Tribunus, another eminent practitioner, re- 
mained there a year, and at his departure 


had his choice of rewards, which he liberallß 
| confined to the releaſe of a few Roman cap- 
' tives, but obtained that of three thouſand 


others, priſoners - in Perſia, whoſe delivers 
_ ance ſpread the fame of Tribunus over _ 
„„ OED OT} TOY 2 


* 
* 
* 
I 


+ | 


he ; ET this . began he moſt violent and 


deſtructive plague recorded i in | hiſtory, which 


continued it's ravages with little intermiſ- 


5 ſion from the middle of the ſixth to the be. 


ginning of the ſeventh century. Whatever 


credit be given to the account, which ſtates 


ten thouſand perſons to have frequently died 


alone, it is certain, that it's deſolating fury 


. precluded. __ diſcoveries immediately 5 
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5 in one day, in the city of Conſtantinople 
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2 to our ſubject, ſvg this TO and = 


% 'F 
N 


"A oy elapſed — the time of Pay- 
* Ægineta, the laſt author of importance 


. in. the catalogue of Byzantine phyſicians, 


and particularly known as the firſt writer in 
exiſtence on the obſtetric art. 1 5 


1 3 of ee to add the 
name of Actuarius, a voluminous compiler, 


: who practiſed at Conſtantinople after conſi- 


derable intercourſe had taken place with the 
Arabians, from whoſe works he tranſcribed 
many . novelties * to Fee 


The faint — whack We vi- 
fible the darkneſs overſhadow ing the latter 
days of the Eaſtern empire, afford no temp 


tation to purſue any inquiries of a medical : 


nature. The only circumſtance worth re- 
membering is the firſt eſtabliſhment” of a 
public hoſpital, which the Emperor Alexis 
built at the mouth of the Euxine ſea, and 
Which that extraordinary hiſtorian, the 
— Princeſs Anna Comnena, declares to have 

= been 
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334 been on ſo large a ſcale, that it reſembled a | 5 
. LY great town, and could fearcely. be viewedan = _ 


on f | - | , te eg 1 
1 the influence of religious zeall, 
| aided by the ſanction of a golden bull, and. - + 
the force of courtly examples, it ſoon be= © 
came faſhionable, to undertake the offices ; 
ecerven of ſervants and nurſes in this cha- 


ritable houſe. How, and to what extent, 
this cuſtom prevailed in after times, maybe. *- + 
ſeen in the laws of almoſt every religious 
| foundation i in Chriſtendom, which rank the 
benevolent taſk of attending the fick * 
their general obligations, Mood 
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of the cauſes that influence the ordinary ſuc- 
ceſſion of human affairs. Such an event, 
+; however, occurs in the hiſtory of the Ara- 


at once, by the reſiſtleſs impulſe of reli- 
gious. enthuſiaſm, to a ferocious and warlike 


of art and nature. 3 
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the principles and political ſtate of a Whole 
nation ſeems like an event, independent 


bians, whoſe paſtoral manners were changed 
character, almoſt ſuperior to every obſtacle 


But amidſt the bigotry, which imagined | 

in the doctrines and revelations of their pro- 

6 phet, a perfection that ſuperſeded all human 
1 knowledge, the healing art appears to have 
been generally excepted from the contempt, 
4 with which: * AS other branches of 
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For the firſt and fierceſt of Mahomet' I 
22 the victorious Omar, who in a 
moment ſnatched the ſceptre from the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Cæſar, and deſtroyed in one con- 
flagration the accumulated learning of the 
world, thought proper to exempt medical 
works from the general ſentence, that con- 
demned albother books to the flames. With ; 
their writings likewiſe the perſons of phy- 
ſicians were ſecured from the carnage, which 
ſwept away their fellow - citizens. 


"The ſame excluſive regard ſeems to have 
| 1 in ſucceſſion to all the conquerors 
and princes of the Mahometan world, who 
frequently treated medical practitioners, 
though infidels to the faith of Mahomet, with 
Aa diſtinction ſcarcely compatible with the 
| principles of their religion, or the ordinary 
pride, and political ſeverity of their man- 
ners. Indeed many Kaliphs, both of Sy ria . 


and Egypt, did not ſcruple to elevate their 


| unbelieving phyſicians to the higheſt dig- 
nities, and to the ſupreme offices of Viziers, Face: 
or r firſt miniſters of ſtate. | 
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Of che pecuniary munifcence, with v | 


e {kill was rewarded amongſt Muſſut- 


men, a ſingular inſtance occurs in the hiſ- 


1 * =; Gabciel, phyſician to che fatnous 


tiſtiua family, which, for it's fertilay in mo- 
dical practitioners, may be compared to 
_ of nun ee 1 the Greeks.” | 


Thi 18 be of fortune, wo ene 


5 the paralytic arm of a young and beauteous 


Sultana, by offering a public inſult to her 
modeſty, as a ſtimulus to the ſuſpended 3 
action of the limb, grew into ſuch fame, that 


he monopolized the public confidence, and 


amaſſed the wealth of a prince. From his 


maſter the Kaliph he received one hundred 
and ten thouſand drachmas in gold for his 
| annual ſalary, fixty thouſand for his board 


wages, fifty thouſand for his apparel, and 


fifty thouſand for taking care of the ſeraglio; 
- beſides fees and preſents of great value when 
he was conſulted, and eſpecially for bleed- 


ing the ſovereign, which he did two or 
three times in a year, by way of. precaution. 


From other patients he received ſo much 


© money, and fo _ valuables, that the 
| treaſury”, 
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treaſury and wardrobe of Gabrigh excelled | 
. of. Rite nee ae 


he rom - tha 3 of Abi Oſbaia, 0 one 05 
thai oldeſt authors, who wrote the lives of 
three hundred Arabian phyſicians, we learn, 
that the medical profeſſion was hereditary 
_ amongſt his countrymen, at a very early 
period. A cuſtom ſo calculated to prevent 
improvement, was doubtleſs one cauſe of 
the imperfection of their medicine, though 
it's peculiar and mean ſervility might be 
owing in part to the ignorance of thoſe, 
who tranſlated for their = the n. wri- 
: * „ e n lane 


1 The art of b their e wot appears | 
— have been a compilation in the Syriac 
language, made at the beginning of the 
ſeventh century, ſomewhat more than fifty 
years from the commencement. of the He- 
gira, by Aaron, a chriſtian prieſt of Alex- 
andria, from a Greek work called the Pan- 
dects of Medicine. It was two hundred 
years afterwards, before they got poſſeſſion 
of the works of Hippocrates and Galen, 
Which were brought to Bagdad, with thoſe 
| | of 


8 b#! Ariſtotle: 41 1 Euclid; by the. 


Honain, whom the reigning Kaliph had { ſent 


to whe weſt in a ſearch. of ne 50 


* : * 
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hn 4 18 „ + 
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works we are acquainted, is Meſues; who, 
in conjunction with Gabriel Bactiſhua, 1 | 
the management of the great hoſpital at 
Bagdad, though he was a chriſtian of the 
N Saen udp! 1 ens at that time in 
ro e 


— 


da the Awe a fouriſhed e a na- 
tive of Perſia, whoſe voluminous works and 
tranſlations from Greek writers amounted 
to two hundred and twenty-ſix treatiſes, in 
hich occurs the firſt mention of that i im- 
portant diſeaſe the ſmall pox, the certain 
ſources of which, like the myſterious ſprings 
of the Nile, have hitherto baffled the moſt | 
ſerutinizing inquiry. Rhaſes alſo. firſt 
treated of the ſpina ventoſa, and is the moſt 
ancient writer in exiſtence on the complaints 
of children. He may likewiſe be ranked 
with the firſt introducers of chymiſtry t to 
an alliance with the healing . vi e 


5 * 


* 


enar. V. MENGtis or uurbrentri *  - 
The nekt in point of tine! but ſoperias) | 
ia reputation, was Avicenna; born at Cho 
raſan in Perſta, and a teacher of medicine 
at Iſpahan; the metropolis of that kingdom. 
This premature genius began at dhe car, 
age of fixtcen years, to give lectutes in va... 
rious ſeiences, and grew to ſuck-eminente;- 15 
that the fütufe ambition of his countrymen 
ſeldom exceeded that of abridging and com- 
— on his voluminous Works, N 


The Bee of e „ell, OOF Scale; ; 
ing With unparalled rapidity over the beſt 
parts of Aſia and Africa, at length extended 
itſelf to Europe, where it's fervor ſeems to 


have diminiſhed in ſome proportion to the _ 
08 notle 1 E b e f ws the clime: : 


Aber the | bonhjults arid Kina eeileniont: 
of the Moors in Spain, we find that coun- 
try abounding in ſemingries of medical 
education, from which the feſt of Europe 
was long furniſhed, both with * 
and books of the ſcience; - © 6 53 
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"amy; PEO ROOT that indicate the 
vary] * ſtate of general knowledge: in thoſe 
yp | times, | 


U 


noms or "MEDICINE: BOOK: IA 
bgmmes, particularly characteriaze the ſcanty 
andi imperfect means of information within 
ſdthe reach of medical ſtudents. Of this kind 
is the ſtory of Louis the XIch, king oſ 
: Fi 2 n e ene to o Sir, * Nane 


; Jos his et Wera e oy eee * 
of Paris would entruſt him with the nn g 
of —_ which he. bad a On to end, 
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At Seville, the centre of ie power 

in Spain, lived the celebrated Avenzoar, 

| who by good management preſerved, his 

' health and vigour: to the age of one hundred | 
hw * ec: 1 0 ah Yi "*B 


ne likewiſe flouriſhed the more we ann 
das and philoſopher Averrhots, deno- 
minated the ſoul of Ariſtotle, in honour - of ' 
his ſubtle comments on that illuſtrious 
author, which formed the text of every 
metaphyſical ſchool in Europe, till the new 

| Lights of ſcience obſcured the glory both of 
5 er Sits tn and the nx. <7 %6,o 85 


. Albucaſis, or e is the laſt 
name of repute, che ſtyle and matter of 


.. 


dn v. wiuomsor MEDIeINE/ 13% 
whoſe remaining works diſplay by « contraſt 
the meaneſt of modern medical eſſays to 
=o e 5 2 | 


To Arabian phydclans 1 "Rar 
are due. for ſome important, and uſeful addi- 


tions to the materia medica, and particularly 


for the introduction of ſena, manna, rhu- 


barb, and caſſia, thoſe gentle ſubſtitutes for 


the ſevere and draſtic remedies of antiquity. 


The uncertain and ſuperſtitious nature of 
their chymical knowledge would make it 
a taſł of difficulty, to aſcertain it's preciſe 
extent, and would: re repay the laben 15 


0 f examination. 
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IN, * tha: . af lin; 
our next attention is draun to the view: of 
it's low and mean condition iin Europe, 

x duxing that intellectual darktiefs, | Which 
follouied the deſtruction off Roman pouer, 
and overſhadowed the weſtern parts of 
Chriſtendom, for a period of ten centuries. 
In the obſcurity of this mental chaſm, we 
muſt reſt ſatisfied with ſuch unimportant 
_ memorials, as better times would N 
* to remember. „ 


a 


9 aff igning 92 fubjugation of reals and 
reflection to the prepoſterous authority of 
the Romiſh Hierarchy, no diſreſpe& is in- 
tended againſt the pure principles of true 
Chriſtianity, which have ever tended to en- 
— the underſtanding, and humanize the 

5 „ paſſions 5 
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bene of mankind. But when, in- the 
hiſtory of our art, we ſee this authority 
_exerted in forbidding the ſtudy of uſeful 
authors, and fubſtituting pretended thiratles . 
for the remedies of nature and common 
ſenſe; that monopoly of learning, which 
Sars unreaſonable pre- eminence to the 
prieſthood, may be fairly imputed to mo- 
tives leſs honourable and diſintereſted, than 


it's advorages doom: evans OW 80 


Wit bog, 


4 4 
22 * r * 


. no 5 PO extravagant 6 
that craft, which made maſſes, penances, 
and pilgrimages, the chief articles of the 
materia medica, and the endowment of a 
church, or a monaſtery, the moſt itifallible 
panacea for' diſeaſes of the human body. 
Nor can it be fevere, to call that the moſt 

__ diſgraceful of all quackery, which' gave to 
the meaneſt of canonized and confecrated 
trumpery, more ſanative virtues than ever 
were looked for in the preſcriptions of the 


l axperierices Pan oy 


- The aby of ecclefinſtical erer 
in medical matters is further evidenced by 
many papal and ſynodical reſtrictions, to 
3 ＋. 1 preſerve 
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hg preſerve. the clerical purity of thoſe, whom ds... 

love of gain engaged in medical occupations, 

I ̃) be ſingle prohibition, which hindered them 

. from any ſpecies of anatomical inveſti- 

gation, and forbade their preſence at the 

opening of a dead body, was ſufficient to 

prevent their improvement in the 8 

they were allowed to follow, and ſerved to 

throw / the operative part of our art into 

vulgar and illiterate hands, by whom it has 

long been retained in : the et. liberal 
Irren 


| _ 

| It winks 10 no o1ck painful * uſeleſs, to 

Þ He; this ſubject, further than to obſerve 

' the failure of every attempt. to evade 5 
uſurped cognizance, evinced in the lament - 

able fate of enquiring phyſicians, many of 

whom were puniſhed with death, or con- 

fined in inquiſitorial dungeons, under ee | 


So Fence gf U practices. 3 


Purning, therefore, Ghana. one aiſcuſting . 
Wem to another, it is a relief to contem- 
plate our ſcienoe under a different ſpecies of 8 
flavery, ſtill wee, but leſs Ae 
8 ſevere, 3) action, Aoi. 
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The fluctuatioh of human affair 8 has 
- ids been more ſtrongly exemplified, than 
in the ſpectacle of Greeks and Romans, 
learning the corrupted. rudiments of know 
ledge from Arabian maſters. But of all 
ſciences, the art of healing ſubmitted the 
longeſt and the moſt completely to the in- 
dignity of receiving impure and polluted hy 
ſtreams, in the very n the oh £ 
So en 5 giohibata et Ot 
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* Is ze ehe an Sprkiidhio: in- 
ſttuctors were every where | engaged in 
teaching an heterogeneous medicine, partly 
compounded of credulous tradition, and 
partly learnt from the moſt ignorant com- 
ments on the meaneſt tranſlations of Hip- 
_ and Os: LEW vii 


The Abend * i ſucceſſors as 
Waun who ſettled in the moſt fertile 
provinces of Italy, had each been ambitious 
of rendering Salernum, a city in the heart 
of their dominions, the centre and emporium 
of ſeience. It's favourable ſituation made 
it the natural repoſitory of all the ſeien 
_ OOO; * by returning eru- 

ee * 9 ſaders 


is: 8 thy Fand, „ d conſe· 
quently the moſt rtant age: fox 


Public education i in Europe, / But Salernum 
was. peculiarly diſtinguiſhed as the city of 
Hirnen he 

was known there only in the baſe conceal: 
meat of His. T an drels. 964] n Sergio 
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4 Of Ofthe little ud of Salerntan docks 


in 01 medicine @ curious ſpeci 
afforded by the well-known Schola Salertie 
tana, that poctical jumble of traditionary 
ptecepts, collected and dedicated by tha 
whole College to Robert, duke of Nor 
mandy, ſon to William the Conqueror, Who 
ſtaid at Salernum for the cure of a — 
received in Paleſtine, The frequent repub, 
| lication of this whimſical performance, with 
pompous and prolix commentaries, ſtrongly 
marks the ſuperficial character of thoſe ages, 
Which received it as an adequate and obli« 


en da of —_— practice. i 


The Hs repu tatian of has n 
fool, as a place of medical education, 


is proved. by many documents, from it's - 


bonds in 0 ſeventh century, to that 
1 3 3 
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| public cdi of the empergr Frederic the IId, . 
| 8 in the: thirteenth century, prohibiting any | 
de to prac vi in the empire, with, 
out 4 licence under the _— ſeal avs . iq 


are to be collected many ordinances for the 


y Which were imitated in che rival 
ies of Paris and Montpellier. But 


85 in 8 theſe ſeminaries, mental freedom Was 
ome : 

authority, that medical ſtudents were corn- 
delle to receive as oracles the barbarous 
enna, whoſe infallibility cons £ 


ch degraded by ſubmiſſion to Saracenie 


aituted a ri Bo article of cen.” 


: Ab the ſi names in the 3 ; 
of medicine, which throw a glimmering 


luſtre over the mental obſcurity of fo many 


generations, the firſt on record is that of 
the monk Conſtantine, ſecretary to Robert 


Guiſcard, duke of Apulia, in the eleventh 


century, who compiled a medical work for 


the uit ur his countrymen. e 
. wk TY The 


regulation and improvement of medicine, 
in the other Italian ſchools of Bologna and 
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+" n age furnihes a more 


- 1 medical adept in the illuſtrious 
J perſon of John of Procida, a man of high 
birth and noble courage, which he ' ſigha- 
doth in contriving and executing the 
; maſſacre of the Sicilian veſpers, that ſevere, 
though juſt and patriotic revenge on the 
French invaders of his Avnet s freedom 
pad e 1 adk an e rao 
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The . bunt | affords a fe 


e inſtances of genius and indepe dence, 
ſtruggling in obſcurity and fear. In Italy, 
Petrus Aponius firſt ventured to publiſh his 
medical ſentiments, without the Pope's 
leave, for which his effigy was burnt in the 
market place at Padua, himſelf having for- 
' tunately eſcaped the flames by dying in 
1 790 before ſentence could be executed. 


WA 


« 4 About the Sabo peri "oy i Lend 5 | 7 
| 8 and Germany received a new im- 
pulſe from the laborious zeal of two ex- 


traordinary characters. In the former coun- 
try Arnauld de Villeneuve, more commonly 
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- BOOK®: u. 
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known by his latin name of Villanovanus, 
e himſelf known by. 2 vaſt variety of 


"55 
chal publications, the actocigad novelty 
of which conſiſted in adding the myſteries 
EL occult philoſophy, and the abſurdities 
of aſtrology, to the medicine of the Arabian 
ſchools. By theſe means his fame was ex- 
tended to the remoteſt parts of Europe, and 
his advice every where ſought for as the 
moſt certain and infallible of human reme- 
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10 odds aan Abe Mii the 
firſt literary phenomenon of G Germany, left 
behind him in twenty-one folio volumes a 
ſimilar farrago, perhaps the moſt enormous 
of human compoſition, in which'the utmoſt 
labour to ſeparate reaſon from fancy, or 

truth from falſhood, would be A by. 
NY _ "- OH time. 
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greſs in the acquiſition of uſeful knowled go 


leſs tardy in any of it's branches, than in 


their medicine, which conſiſted wholly of 
pretended ſecrets, or abſurd rites and in- 


cantations, practiſed by the loweſt and. 
meaneſt of the . 
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were phdtizpy: acquainted with the medical 
virtues of ſome plants, though the moſt 
flattering accounts afford very ſlender evi- 
deꝛnce of their pre-eminence in the art of 
That there were phyſicians, or rather ſur- 
Boone, by profeſſion, in the courts of their 
_ princes, who had eſtabliſhed themſelves be- 
vond the reach of Engliſh invaders, appears 
: Fo: the regulations 1 in ſome Welſh laws, 
which aſſigned to them the twelfth place of 


_ dignity, and; appointed eſtabliſhed” fees, for 


certain cures and-operations. Thus, for al 
_ ſimple or fleſh, wound, the garments of the” 
wounded perſon that were ſtained witn 
blood became the perquiſite of the ſurgeon, 
who was allowed a fee of one hundred and 
eighty pence, and his maintenance, or one 
pound without maintenance, for the cure of 
every dangerous wound. He was likewiſe 
entitled to demand twelve pence when he 
uſed red ointment, but was confined to four- 
Pot for "OO ointment rae common herbs. 
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practitioners, the compounder of medicines 
ſhould have been in higher eſtimation than 

the other claſſes, without recollecting that 
the myſteries, with which he was ſuppoſed 
to. be acquainted, peculiarly recommended 
him to the ſuperſtitious reverefice of the 


times. As an inſtance .of this: ſuperiority, 


* be mentioned Richard F. "tz-nigel, Who, 
from 
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1 on medicine in the thirteenth cen- 


tury, from the wonderful and ſolitary ſcience, 


of our countryman, Roger Bacon, was ſoon-- 


obſcured by the envious jealouſy of his 


monkiſh brethren, who too eaſily. ſucceeded. 5 
in their attempts to extinguiſh that light, 
which threatened the ſtability of their uſurp- 
ed authority over the common ſenſe of man 
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by our experimental philoſophers, and his 
more immediate followers, in the career of 
knowledge, furniſhes an humiliating picture 
of human intelle& ſliding back with rapi- 
dity from the ſolid ground, on which it had 


juſt gained a ſlippery footing, to the ſame 


dark abyſs of falſe reaſoning and arbitrary 
% conjecture, where it's powers had ever been 
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ſucceſſion of the medical practitioners of o 
country, a ſingle character upon whom the 
example of this enlightened friar had the 
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moted for ſkill in medicine, amongſt other 
attainments, to the dignity of Cardinal, 

Martin the IVth. Nicholas de Fernes 
made Bithop - of Durham on the flames ac 
optic Was likewiſe. conferred! 


another Engliſh doctor, during his abode in 
Italy, where his claffical . accom mpliſhments 
procured him the ſingular honour of being 
choſen to compoſe an epitaph or the tomb 
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pPractitioner, and the oldeſt medial author = 

of England no extant, may be ſuen 0 by 
martifying ſpecimen of our early medicines 
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In the works of Gilbertus Anglicus, à lay 


of John of Gaddeſden, the moſt eminent lay .- 


4 phyſician of the fourteenth century, exhibits 
a ſtill more diſgraceful picture, far below 
| compariſon with any illiterate: diſplay of 


modern. quackery. Nor is the credit of the 
ſcience much ſupported, by the more re- 
ſpectable writings of John Ardern, the firſt 


| ſurgeon of note, from which we learn the 
_ cuſtom that anciently prevailed, of taking 
bonds from patients to ſecure payment, if a 
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cure were effected. 


1 1 . poetical deſcription of 
an old Engliſh phyſician, left us by Chaucer, 


ve behold a pretty exact counterpart of the 


aſtrological and conjuring doctors of later 


times, whoſe appurtenances of magical and 
magnetic ſigns, have wonderfully ſucceeded 


in exciting the thoughtleſs applauſe of igno- 
rance and credulity. Nor is the urinal 
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HE Teviving taſte for letters, 
_ diſtinguiſhed the 15th and 16th cen- 
| turies of our #ra, has been aptly compared 
to the flowly riſing dawn, that gradually _ 
del the ſhades of night. But the moſt 
vigorous beams of ſcience have not yet pe- 
netrated through all the obſcurities of intel- 
lectual darkneſs, though they have ſuffi- 
eiently illuminated the face of medicine, to 
afford a more pleaſing view of it's fur- 
mounting the thickeſt clouds of prejudice _ | 
and unreaſonable authorit iy i 
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a public paſſion for the literary ſtores con- 
| tained i in Greek and Roman authors, that 
10 n. and neglect. 
No ſooner was the wholeſans influence of 


bad lain for ages 


this paſſion viſible in che growing health and 


vigour of general learnin ng, than it ſpread 5 
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with rapidity amongſt 
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dents of the N art, urging them to the 


ſtudy of thoſe original writings, from which 


it's beſt. mente Me ever reg. * 
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Chriſtian name, was for ſome time confined 
to Italy, where, of courſe, are to be found 
' thoſe eminent phyſicians, "who | ſtand | firſt in 
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et ; ons * progreſs 0 of our narrative 
muſt be delayed, to confeſs, the obligations 
of our art to thoſe diſlinguithed perſonages, 
Who, by their liber ral 1 


learned men, conſul ted the happineſs an nd 
comfort of mankind. "Honourable. mention 
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from all pain and diſeaſe, and even the - 0 
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his ſhort life was the ſevereſt reproof, whilſt 
the charge of inſanity may be urged againſt 3 
Bis childiſh" aſſumption” of high titles, and. 
che ſounding. appellation of Philippus Au. ., 
Theophraſtus Paracelſus Bombaſt = 
| ab Hohenheim, which he commonly uſed 
; , inſtead of his more humble: family name of 
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an effect which he Aceh lead- 
ing to the diſcovery of ſome unknown qua- 
| lities and modifications in the elements of "i 
nature. The experiments of his elaboratory | 
particularly led to an analyſis of that come | 


plex fluid the air, of which former philoſd ?: 5 
phers were ſtrangely ignorant; and his gas 
ſylveſtre contains the firſt recorded notice 1 
., of ee A in aerial ne | <0.4 |... x 
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bel kiglae regions: of Speculaton N , 
Helmont may be called the father and prinot . 
of modern enthufiaſts, as he ſoared beyond 4 


terity a plentiful fund, which every poſſible 
variety of religious and fanciful derer oy 
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That "ey oeadics of this a 2 
Geinn muſt have been ſingularly bold, ap- 
_ pears from the multiplied teſtimony. of his 
contemporaries, that his patients were ge- 
nerally cured or killed in two or three days. 
And it was perhaps on this account, as well 
as for his heterodoxy in matters of faith, 
that the inquiſition drove him from Bruſſels, 
the Place of his birth, into Holland, where 
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"THE" blind admiration, with which Ga! 
len 8 works were received after the reſtora- 
tion of learning, had generated the extra- 
Vagant opinion, that nothing could be add d 
to the ſum of his diſcoveries in the ceco⸗ 

55 _ hiding; or diſcaſes of the human body. But 
tlie boldneſs of the chymiſts, Who firſt ven- 
5 tured to queſtion his authority on any ſub- 
LY ect, paved the way for more liberal and 
natural ſentiments, which ſoon appeared in 
| ; 5 the freedom of anatomical ſtudies about the . 
commencement ** che fixteenth dwg at 1 
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ie” Beer detmonſtrator and teacher | 
bf Duran anatomy at this period was Jas | 
cobus Sylvius, a profeſſor at Paris, man) 

- _ of whoſe pupils carried with them an extra- 

ordinary enthuſiaſm for anatomical inveſti- 
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The ed eminent and meritoriqus off 
Pa ſcholars was. Andrew Veſalius,. the 
© deſcendant of a long line of medical anceſ- 
tors, who had flouriſfied in the polite courts 
"of the, Dukes of 2 This illuſtrious 
ruſſels in 1514, and made 
in medical ſtudies, that be 


oy ptogre 
was, choſen profeſſor in the univerſity of 
Louyain, before he had attained the age 
| of twenty, years. Thence he attended the 
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| inſt his rival F rancis the Firſt in 
Which ſervice he gained. ſuch reputation, 
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that he was; ſolicited to give lectures in va⸗ 
- rious univerſities of Italy. Before his thir 
tieth year, he publiſhed his well known ana- 
tomical plates, drawn from the life, which 

deſervedly entitle him to be reckoned 
founder of rational anatomy. FN Une” 
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which was firſt deſcribed the interior diſpo—- 
ſition of the cavities; where the auditory and 
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ſome indigeſted opinion 1 
in a regular courſe through * . wk "ole y 15 
tem of veſſels. VVV 1771 N 8370015 . 5 c v4 
The zeal for anatomical ſtu ' > 


had been kindled by Veſalius i in his rt ä 


viſits to Italy, was ſoon communicated to 
more northern climes. In Holland, Peter 


Paaw re- publiſhed the works of this 7 


maſter, and was the firſt who projected a - 1 
formed an anatomical muſeum, At the "4 = 
ſame time Caſpar Bartholin made anatomy 1 


faſhionable in the north of Germany, Whiiſtt 
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the elder Riolan was CAL ing it to great 1 
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1 RI g with names of confiderable | 
nportance'in the ſcience, we muſt ſtill look 
to Italy, where Victorius at Bologna, 'with 
Fumanellius and Montanus at Verona, were 
diſtinguiſhed as the prime authors and 
Victor Trincavel- 
Thus, of Venice, is remarkable for having 
yearly by his practice three thou 
ſand pounds ſterling, an enormous ſum at 
But his fellow - citizen, Alexan- 
der Maſſaria, deſerves more honourable 
mention, for employing the produce of his 
Tabour 1 in the moſt extenſive charities, being 


the father of modern ſufgery, and was 
honoured by the Senate of Venice with the 
Order of St. Mark, accompanied with a 
golden chain, and an annual penſion of a 
Nor was it much leſs 
nany by another Fabricius, 
po Amide; from Hilden, "1 
land, where he as ho 
Works on every branch of our art well de- 
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dus Aurelius Severinus, anatomical teacher 
ada tꝗ Naples, amongſt other works left an ori- 
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tler his Latin watke of Horten was 
the favourite of Francis the Firſt, and by 
his | extenſive practice uequired great conſe- 
nd vaſt riches, as did Vidus Ma 
„an author and practitioner of Wow. 
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the brutiſh ſon of that monarch, to his en- 
lebte ned ſurgeon Ambroſe Parc, we have 
A ſingular and ſolitary inſtance of medical 
credit, averting that miſerable fate, at the 
infamous maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, 
which no other claims of public or pri- 
vate merit, nor any connexion of friendſhip, . 
intereſt, or blood, were able to prevent. 
The account of his brother and ſueceſſor, 
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He divulged his. diſcovery: in 1620, at che — Ra 
lecture founded by Lord Lumley, in the 1 
College of Phyſicians ; ; but waited patiently | - 0 
for public and private objections to his bi-.’ 
nion, till 1628, when he publiſhed red . 
0 preſs at Franckfort, at that _=_— 
ae. ; * * Kee of. A #4 | 


The ee Aer 8 „ ap- 5 

| pears in the principal events of his life. He 1 
: was born of reſpectable parentage, at Fol.. 
„ ſtone in Kent, on the firſt of April 1578, — 
and died on the zd of June 1658, having 1 
lived to ſee the univerſal acknowledgment 1 i: 

pf his diſcovery,” and to receive the general + 
Es reſpect due to a public benefactor of ſcience. . - 


; The liberality of his ſentiments is wo 
Aͥencel by the unaſſuming modeſty. of his 
Pretenſions, and the patient dignity, with „„ 
Which he bore the injuries done to his for- . \ 
tune, and the eruel deſtruction of his laſt 


profeſſional labours, by thoſe political Zea- = 
lots, who diſgraced themſelves, in voting —̃ 
5 en the errors ol his 5 maten. bf os. 
J The 2255 | 
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Jelity, with which he fo Jong | 


„ Charles,” as his 'confideritial ! 
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RA” is indeed an amiable featur T & of 5 
"for the- ene | 


ons, which, beſides his prime object 5 
the circulation, e engaged his ingenui 3 
g the old atid inconſiſtent theories 


blifhing that of oviparous generation. et SEO. 
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dedicating che la- 

bouts of life to the improvement of His 
profeſſion, Harvey was arſxious to provide YO 
nent honour, when he 'could - 
un longer ſhare it himſelf; © 
luments of his practice, he built and fur- 
niſhed a public e muſeum in te 
College of London, and with a ſingular re- | 
gard to poſte queathed his patrimonial | 
eſtate, as à fund for a feſtival [to comme- 
morate every eminent improver and 1 5 8 „ 
feſſor of the ſcience tel „„ en 
Th diſcovery of the circulat 5 1 
ſurmounted all remains of prejudice, ane 
1 Miminated: eateſt 0 obſcurities of phy- | = 
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5 public enthuſiaſm, as the ne plus ultra of 
;rded, of a ſhort and cers 
tain method of renewing the ever-rolling 
tide of life with freſh" and youthful ſupplies, 
led at firſt to the vain hope f ee | 
human exiſtence beyond all forme 
Bunt the futility and ill efets of wanefbRöz 
ſoon proved the preſumptueuſneſb of attempt- 
ing to diſpenſe with thoſe invariable WO 
by which this exiſtence is maintained and 
continued to the period of it's original deſe 
tination. The failure of theſe attempts is 


= amply compenſated by the clearer views it 


has given of health and ſickneſs, and the 
rational modes which it indicates, of treat- 
ing the moſt frequent and dangerous diſeaſes 
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5 was remarkable for the increaſe and diffu- 
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ſion of philoſophical knowledge, which in- 


cluded many new and curious ſpeculations | 
on animal economy. Thus experiments 
0 8 to the col z laws of motion, and 
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* [RELATING TO THE SYSTEM „ ABSORBING 
E theory of circulation; by transfer- 
ing to the heart and it's veſſels the office 
of making blood, left that great viſcus the 
liver an object of new. ſp 
mer importance, as the ſole organ of ſan- 
guification, had made it's real uſe in ſeparat- 
little and ſe- 
condary conſequence. But the great and 


| | indiſpenſable uſes of this fluid could be no 


longer over- looked, when it became ——_ 
how large a portion of the bod). 
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= no great diſtance of. dee after Harvey's 
= diſcovery. In the anatomical examinations 
which brought him to this concluſion, he 
if firſt obſerved that [irritability of FF 
RY imple. fibre in the human body, - which | 
= many ſueeeſſive theoriſts have extended to 
- it felloto the lot of 
ſſcian to the King of Denmar | | 
ple the family of this zealous anatomiſt, to . 
in a. direct courſe! to the 
1 3 1 2 Oy _ : : : = 
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likewiſs appertains the honour of having 


firſt' explored another and more extenſive 


circulation of that thinner fluid the lymph, 

ſepatated and depoſited by the blood, in 

| every-cavity of the body, to preſerve the 
moving parts from the. ela; effects of 
. 5 

— The olenpleien of theſe difcoveries was 

„ n for John Pecquet, 'a Frenchman, 

who not long afterwards obſerved the union. 


of the lacteal and lymphatic veſſels, in one 


diſtills with uninterrupted regularity the 
ſupplies Reine 8 nature On hs OO 
INS ie Luft Bikes 
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"ag 5 we 7 in the courſe of half a 
century, the moſt important functions of 


animated being, myſterious and unknown 


to the wiſdom of antiquity, elucidated and 
rendered plain to the moſt common capa- 


| Cities. 
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as be ſuppoſed, that the brain and nerves 


? would eſcape. the general ſcrutiny of the 
P. 0 times. 
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diimes. But the ſubtile mechaniſm and-ope- 
theſe refined parts of organization, 
e hitherto cluded: the cloſeſt in- 
ſpections of human ingenuity, are probably 
8 N e the ultimate bounds of it's erer - 
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however, <2 2D 


the olfactory; nerves. were bert e 
rough the membranous lining of the noſ- 
| _ tris, by Conrad Schneider a German, and 

7 te M inſinite wiſdom to improve the 
1 modulation of the human voice, were traced 


. j Js through all their tortuous mazes by our 
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' ON THE THEORY OF Ware AND MANIFEST 
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7 IN the aa of our narrative; it has 


- been frequently neceſſary, to obſerve the in- 
fluence, which faſhionable philoſophy has 
had on the healing art. We have once 
more to ſee it following the changes, that 
. took place on the deſtruction of Ariſtotleꝰ's 


authority, which had continued paramount 


in every ſchool of "{Girhos,: for two thouſand 
5 ears. ing 
| At hs inthe of che 16th century, 
| Ges firſt ventured to call in queſtion 
the infallibility of this oracle, by propoſing 
his new theory of the mundane ſyſtem, which 
had to ſtruggle with every kind of bigotry 
and prejudice, for more than a hundred 
years, before it obtained the aſſent, which 
it's merit deſerves. It's eſtabliſhment, how- 
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ever, did not wholly On” + the atomic 
theory, which was in part revived by Gaſ- 


ſendi, and expanded by Deſcartes into the 


moſt ſublime and acrial yoqylagons. 


? 


he e yortical ſucceſſions of the Carteſian, 
1 olophy, ſo aptly illuſtrated in the fermen- 


75 tation of vegetable juices, were ſoon applied 


to confirm thoſe chymical ſyſtems, which 
had already introduced a fort of conſtant 
oppoſition between remedies and difcaſes. 
The atidity; adopted by the firſt chymiſts 
as & principal ſouroe of morbid affection, 
was now extended and ſupported by every 
poffible analogy, drawn from the varieties 
and changes obſerved in the fermentative 


Proceſs, and lentor and alcaleſceney of bodily 


humours were admitted as cauſes, with the 
ſame want of demonſtration, that had too 


_ Jang) allowed the as of vague and indefinite 
Lee,, 43 4 iroage 


8 of theſs ati vices were 
of courſe exalted. into univerſal remedies, 
and ſupplied every intention of cure, except 
that very nee one, eb was inſti» 
. CFC „ 72135 fi "+4 and 
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8 tated to * 5 bid | «hi Hans 
outlets of the Kin, uch obſtinate juices 
as reſiſted all medicinal correction, or "the 
J bela that remained after a complete | 
depuration of the body. With this laſt view 
was eſtabliſhed a fimilating and ſudotific | 
practice, that conſiſted in doing violence to 
nature, and could not fail, when carried to 
extremes, of 0 che miſchiefs it 


. to remove. | 
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This Hitem, which was s properly ale 
that of material and manifeſt cauſes, was 
promulgated with great applauſe, from the 
Univerſity , of Leyden, by Francis de le 


Boe, more commonly known by his Latin 15 


name of Sylvius, Who continued for many 
3 years the medical oracle aud teacher of 
E + ee O20 5 nd orgs LR 
"But. Sian medicine ankibits 1 laſ 
dright glimmering of the chymical ſect, 
which had many powerful antagoniſts in 
various parts of Europe, as appears at large 
in the entertaining letters of that lively and 
earned Frenchman Guy Patin, whoſe an- 
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—_ - tipathy to chymical ph fi eee 
=, . diſplayed in perpetual invectives againſt 
3 their favourite medicine, antimony; the i in⸗ 2 


_ diſcriminate uſe of which had excited in 
. many honeſt practitioners Aa degree of hor- 
= ror, not eaſy to be conceived by thoſe, who 
—_ aac acquainted only with it s more innocent 
; = 5 and ſalutary effects. „ 
q ae In 6 the” errors of the Sylvi m, 
1 or indeed of any medical ſyſtem, it becomes 
1 to caution inexperience againſt 
5 the haſty concluſions, that ſo readily apply 
5 the characters and conduct of their ſup- 
4 | porters, and diminiſh the credit, which 
| their general candour and practical mode- 
= ration really deſerve. [Young practitioners 
—_— ſhould likewiſe be reminded, that, i in ſpite. of 
3 miſtaken art, nature is often able to expel | 
morbid matter in the ſafeſt and moſt effec- 
| tual manner, and even to accommodate her 
"ON _ to the re of le erroneous | 
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- we proceed to enumerate thoſe prudent and 
cautious phyſicians of the age, whoſe 
coveries or uſeful obſe 
tributed to the real impr 
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A. PROMISCUOUS ACCOUNT OF MEDICAL CHA- 


RACTERS CONTINUED TO THE TIME OF 
SYDENHAM.. . 


AMONGST the countrymen and con- 


* 


8 


*. 


temporaries of Sylvius, ſingular honour is 
due to the name of Nicholas Tulp, of Am- 
ſterdam, who, in addition to great profeſſional 
induſtry, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a political 
capacity, and, by his prudent courage as a 


- magiſtrate, ſaved that capital from deſtruc- 


| To Piſo, who attended Prince Mau- 
rice to Brazil, and wrote a good natural 


hiſtory of that country and it's productions, 


our materia medica is indebted for that 
valuable drug ipecacuanha. 
Graaff, a practitioner at Delft, wh applying 
the microſcope to anatomical ſubjects, led 
| the way to the moſt minute inveſtigations 
into the ſtructure and Phyſiology of We u- | 


man body, 
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| But of all a Hollanders of his time, 
| Jobn Anthony! Vander Linden, of à family 
demanding reſpectful mention in the annals 
af a ce has a principal claim to diſtine - 
tion, both for his valuable tranſlation. of 
Hippocrates, and his very accurate biogra- 


| phical catalogue of all the: RAI wiilers 
von Se; FFC 


41 W to ie we | behold -— 
| e e of it's ſcholaſtic phyſicians unabated 
during the 1 7th-century. Bohn, a profeſſor 
at Leipſic, greatly improyed the anatomical, 
and Scultetus much enlarged the ſurgical 
part of our ſcience, whilſt Glauber and the 


| elder Hoffmann were refining the chymical 


branch. Practical medicine was augment- 
ed and methodized by Etmuller, whoſe 
name is familiar by the abridgement of his 
great work tranſlated into our language. 


Mlercklin, a phyſician of Nuremberg, re- 


publiſhed and enlarged the medical hiſs 


| tories of Vander Linden. i] 2 LE LIN 


/ 


Re the ebene kingdoms of W 


medical ſtudies were brought into great 
5 faſhion | 


57% 
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Aden by Olaus Bortichius, a teacher at 
gen, who employed an ample for- 
dune, gained by his profeſſion, in founding a 
medical college, with pecuniary endow- 
ments for the ee of ; 9a ſcholars.” 

- The Game teddy, W iginally | 
be Italy the leader of Europe, continued 
to pervade that country. Marcellus Mal- 
- pighi, phyſician to Pope Innocent the XIIth, 
is celebrated as one of the moſt accurate 

anatomiſts on record. He was likewiſe the 
- firſt who unfolded, by microſcopic; obſerva- 
tions, the hidden ſtructure of the vegetable 
world. His rivals in natural hiſtory were 
KRedi and Bellini, phyſicians at Florence, 

who maintained the higheſt rank amongſt 
their learned contemporaries. Sebaſtian 
Badus, a Genoeſe, firſt made known the 
ſpecific power of bark in agues, which was 
_ accidentally diſcovered. by it's good effects 
on the Counteſs. of CO? the Spc, 
ny" „ 
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-Of the med ki a . of chip age, in 
our en, country, | the moſt ſingular was 
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Sir Thomas Brown of Norwich; the eccen⸗ 
tric author of the en- Medici, a per- 
formance much talked of at that day, not- 
withſtanding it 's general irrelevancy to me- 
dical ſubjects, reſembling more the looſe 
confeſſion of a ſceptical philoſopher, than 
the religious creed of a phyſician. But his 
great work on the detection of vulgar 
errors Was of a more an and dune 
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"Midi chan olive 5 Salud n 
many eminent contemporaries of Brown, 


the claims of philanthropy reſcue the name 


of Hodges, whoſe patriotic and ſolitary cou- 
rage emholdened him to remain the only 
Phyſician in London, during the whole 
courſe of the great plague, of which he lived 
to give the beſt and only; authentic account 
hay” 7 6) 14115 again be 


The claffcal . WP "Willis, - 


Uiſplayed ; in his accurate eſſay on fermenta« 


tion, a, ſubje& ' intimately connected with 
the, faſhionable theory of his times, will 
ever er his W from the fate of 
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Bor of al e to 1 e and 
Aiphärhüe doctrines of the Sylvian ſchool 


the moſt ſober and diſcreet was Thomas 


Morton, whoſe excellent practical works 


on fever, prove him to have been an atten- 


tive obſerver of nature, conſcientiouſly e 
cupred in withholding or ſupplying ſuch in- 
citements and affiſtances, as my nee 


. og; to e 


* 


At the pericd i in lia much extrinſic c 


advantage accrued to medicine; - from the 


labours of thoſe philoſophic characters, who 
d themſelves for the reformation 81 

improvement of general knowledge. B 

of all the founders of the Royal 3 


. owes peculiar acknowledgments- to the 


_ honourable Boyle, Who, in his 1 


# 


and unwearied ſearch „ 
no occaſion of obſerving and e 5 
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_ WHILST. the medical attention of Eu- 
rope was engaged in fallacious compariſons 
between operations under the influence and 

control of a living principle in animated 
bodies, and the external proceſſes of nature, 
unconnected with, and wholly independant 
of ſuch a power; our illuſtrious countryman . 

' Sydenham 'ventured to dire& his view to | 

the figns, by which her intentions in the cure 


of diſeaſes were more Gn aaa ex- 


preſled. 


And 3 we may boaſt, that the greateſt 


luminaries of our ſcience, in the laſt age, 
were two Engliſhmen, whom it would be 
no preſumption to compare with Hippo- 
_ crates and Galen, the moſt illuſtrious of 
it's founders. Indeed the ſingle great diſ- 
covery of Harvey tranſcends in importance 


* -” 
all. 


char. x. io ls © 0? urbichn- 225 
all the anatomical improvements, which en- 
title the ſecond father of phyſic to peculiar 


reſpect, whilſt the compariſon of Sydenham 


to Hippocrates forms à fimple parallel be- 
at phyſicians of 


tween the, two moſt emin 
ee, i 5 


| That this e is not e 
will appear by recolletting, that the ancient 
dedicated himſelf to obſerve and deſcribe the 
origin, progreſs, and termination of diſs 
orders, with a careful attention to every 
circumſtance capable « of elucidating their pe= 

culiarities and events, to which wiſe con- 


duct the practical habits of the modern 


form an exact counterpart. But he adds 
conſiderable animation to the picture, by 
bringing into view the ſucceſs of his endea- 


vours to aſſiſt and imitate the efforts of na- 


mw ture, whilſt we have to lament our little 
acquaintance with the e of 3 
i GROVE 8 1 7888 1 50 


/ 


1 the: Sanetta of his medical 


8 career, Sydenham was doubtleſs engaged i in 


ſeeking for the ſource and quality of diſeaſes, 
in correſpondence with the medical ſyſtems 


« : : » PR 
e ; 0 
, + 
2 4 „ * "the 


| 0F MEDICINE. Book” 1. 
of his . But a8 works; Which exhibit 


ſo many patient hiſtories of their uninter- 


rupted progreſs, ſufficiently prove” his early 
_ diverſion from art to nature, and tend no 
Heſs to demonſtrate his ſuſpicions of the miſ. 
taken practice of his contemporaries, than 
his ſubmiſſion to the natural dictates, which 


Preſeribe a temoval of obvious Hindrances, 
prior to the excitation of great actions. In 


a courſe of ſuch unbiaſſed obſervation, all 


theoretical opinions, far from taking the . 


lead, were either judiciouſſy arranged in 


their proper and ſecondary place, or wholly 


kept out of fight, not only as irrelevant to 
the ſubje&, but tending to confound the 
clear marks of diagnoſis, and the ſymptoms 
| on which a e e could Ne a 
1 4.75 Ser 01 77 81 | 


— 5 a N = 


; $I ia . 1 was grounded 5 
Sydenham? s diſcrimination of fevers and 


5 epidemic or atmoſpherical diſeaſes, which 
bas given a ſtamp of excellence to his works, 
never exceeded by any author of ancient or 
modern times. Nor is leſs praiſe due to 
the therapeutic regimen of his inſtitution, 


n in obeying the difates of nature, af- N 
ä N ford 


1 ; : 


ena. x. MEMonns of rprcine. 227 
fords every neceſſary aſſiſtance, without 
urging her to uſeleſs or hazardous EXEr« 


tions, ** 


| The 860d. etkecke of this wikis were pre- 
euch ſeen in the improved treatment of 
acute diſorders of every claſs, where, inſtead 


of the faſhionable remedies, expreſsly cal- 
culated to forward imaginary depurations, 


by additional heat and increaſed ſtimulus, a 
ſafer antiphlogiſtic or cooling plan was 
adopted, tending to unload tlie oppreſſed 

habit, and preſerve the ſtrength of the body 


fort real emergencies. In fevers of a defi- 


nite or ſpecific kind, ſuch as the ſmall pox, 
it's advantages were particularly obvious, 


2 as it added to the power of encouraging the 


very neceſſary means of reſtraining the efforts 


r 
of the conſtitution, Which are frequently too 


violent for the ſafe and effectual expulſion 
of infectious matter, by a ſeaſonable and 


5 yon criſis. 


N the let 0 of 87 aca 8 prü- 


tice the materia medica owes it's riddance 
of many an uſeleſs and nauſeous ſpecific. 


: We are likewiſe indebted to. it for a full and 


; | 24 7 final 


x 


\ , 2 * 3 
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final confirmation of the virtues of cinchona, 
jn curing intermittent diſorders, and of the 
utility and ſafety of opium, in allaying many Wa, 
of thoſe morbid ſenſations in the body, 
which not only obſtruct the removal of fub- 
ſtantial evils, but are themſelves transformed 
into diſeaſes of the n extent and im- 
1 0 Ky | 


Sydenham” 8 3 of the 8 71 5 
own conſtitutional malady, muſt not be 
overlooked, as it furniſhed him with many 
new. ideas on it's cauſes and. treatment; 
Which collected together, and exhibited in 
a new and uniform dreſs, have been received 
with great attention and n in our 
own times. | DOE 
AZ of the —— 55 of this 8 1 
an opinion ſhould be formed, both with 
reſpect to the imperfect ſtate of general 
knowledge i in his day, and by a compariſon 
with contemporary writers, amongſt whom 


true philoſophical preciſion was little known. Ps 


Such a judgment will leave no difficulty in ac- 
counting for the language, in which Sydenham. 
had been accuſtomed to ſpeak of ebullitions 


\ 
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and fermentations as the ſources of difecſer 
Similar conſiderations, will likewiſe excuſe 
his frequent uſe of many familiar and inde- 
| finite terms, which, without ſuch allowance, 
would appear inconſiſtent and unbecoming 
in an author of ſuch uncommon merit. 
Nor muſt it be forgotten, that even the ſyſ- 
tem of Sydenham, approved by reaſon, and 
confirmed by ſubſequent experience, has in it 
the imperfections inſeparable from medi- 
cine, and muſt occaſionally yield to the excep- 
tions, which ſound judgment, and unbiaſſed 
obſervation will perpetually diſcover in the 
beſt general arrangements, and the moſt 
univerſal and nee rules of medical 5 
En | LEES - 2 


"Thins en whe born in ina year 5 
1634, at Windford Eagle, in Dorſetſhire, 
of wealthy parents, and died in London, 
on the 29th of December 1689. In allud- 
ing to the few circumſtances of his ſituation 
that are known with certainty, we may la- 
ment the want of thoſe, which might enable 
-< curioſity to watch the firſt attempts of a 

| « vigorous mind to break the ſhackles of 
> credulity, ſhake off the yoke of pre- 
„ 2 * ſcription, : 
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The 1 of his opinions, e the, . 
auſtin of his ſyſtem to that of his con- 


temporaries, ſeem to have excited in ſome 
of them, a deſire to repreſent his profeſ- 


ſional character in very falſe and degrading N 
colours. It was aid, that he engaged in 
practice without any preparatory ſtudy, or 


previous knowledge of medical ſcience. 
B ut our great Engliſh biographer, who 


wrote the compendium of Sydenham's life, 


' prefixed to the Engliſh tranſlation of his 


works, has fully proved, that he was early, 
long, and ſeriouſly employed in the only 
regular and proper inquiries to qualify 
him for the important office of a phyſician, 


and by this proof, has deprived indolence of 


a great and pretended example, to excuſe. 
the labour of accurate reading and diligent 


ſtudy, neceſſary in experiments that muſt 
be made at the hazard of human life. 
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A GENERAL. VIEW. OF, MEDICAL PROGRESS, FROM 
.. THE, TIME o SYDENHAM TO THE, FIGHLFEVING 
, CENTURY. | | 


"IE OTWITHSTANDING the ener 
5 dance of Sydenham's doctrines with thoſe 
of ancient medicine, cuſtom and prejudice 
had their full effects in exciting many cla- 
morous opponents, who repreſented them 
as leading to dangerous [everyone on eſ⸗ > 

tabliſhed | ww ee e COLE, ag OEM 
= while? Aofneltic cavillers added to im. 
founded objections, much perſonal and illi- 
beral invective againſt their author. The | 
"diſgrace ſuch. ERA brought on Engliſh 
medicine was aggravated at the fits pe- 
riod, by the abſurd and thoughtleſs credulity 
of ſome eminent phy tctanz, who became 
the avowed dupes of Valentine Greatrakes, 
that crafty and audacious MAGNETISER of 


our e 


. „ To 
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1 
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'To draw a haſt veil over this pecuhar 
- - ſhame of our country, we proceed to men- 


tion the noiſy oppoſition of a new ſect in 


Germany, headed by Cornelius Decker, of 
Berlin, nicknamed Bontekoe, who attempt- 
ed to perpetuate a fyſtematic jargon of mes 
dical ſcience, by an incorporation of every 
chymical myſtery with all the chimeras of 


Cartehan, Philoſophy...” rpg” 


1 'We ; = L6G 1 to notice the ill recep 
tion which the antiphlogiſtic practice met 


with in Italy, where the learned Lanciſius, 


phyſician to Pope Clement the Eleventh, 
ſteadily maintained the falling eredit of the 


Sylvian ſchool. But a more ſturdy oppoſition 
Was excited by his countryman Portius, a 


writer of eminence, who made an expreſs at- 
_ tack on that moſt important of antiphlogiſ- — 
tic remedies, blood · letting, which he reviled | 


as an uſeleſs and barbarous operation, un- 


known to ancient medicine, before the ſa- 
vage and bloody ſports of the Romans : a 
paved the way for it's introduction. Ra- 


mazzini, a profeſſor. of Padua, made a 


N | ſimilar ä to leſſen the credit of Sy- a 
1 8 denhatn 3 


* 


5 * 2 * ; 2 8 MPA . 1 a * 
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| denham- 8 ſtem, by compoſing a volumi- 
nous effay on the pernicious effects of the : 


Peruvian bark, the free and proper uſe of: 
which our — reformer had been 
the principal means of eee nen —_ 
1 ee | 4 - 

4 the enumeration of more — 
characters, who had a better influence on 

the Nate of European medicine, this bigotry 
of Italian phyſicians ſoon appears to be com- 
penſated by the candour and'uncommon me- 

rit of Baglivi, whoſe rapid progreſs in rational 
practice, during the courſe of a very ſhort 
life, entitles him to the firſt rank of Ds 0g | 
and nen nem | ö | | 


— rn is 8800 Fr PS F rebel 
pr actitioners, who claim our final atteution, — 
amongſt whom Peter Dionis ranks with n 
the moſt laborious and correct of anatomiſts;z- 

Lemery and Seignette, with the leaders in 
rational chymiſtry; whilſt the honeſt Francis 


Mauriceau, has the excluſive honour of giv·- # 
ing a new and pA form to the be 
ſtetric branch of our art. | 
* - Wat 1 
; | , 
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it But ad cenchmath merits more wma 


able mention in the memoirs of medicine, 
than it s minute and accurate hiſtorian Da- 


niel Le Clere, whoſe extenſive information, 


fidelity, and love of order, peculiarly. quali- 


fied him for his arduous undertaking... Nor 


does it require the ſmalleſt exagg zeration, to 


eompare-the judgment and diligence, which 


led ſuch a man to the moſt obſcure and re- 


mots ſpurces, in ſeareh of every circum- 


Lance relating to his ſubject, with all the 
ſucceſsful and ardent. induſtry, - that ever 
ne Any hifories: of buman en, 


f T* 3 . 1 * 
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in preceding notices of German phyſicians, 


was ſignalized in their medical progreſs to 


the laſt period of our inquiry. Anatomy, 
which continued to be eagerly eultivated in 
every ſchool of Germany, received many 
new lights from the diſſections of morbid 
parts by Bonetus, phyſician to the Elector 


of Brandenburg, afterwards King of Pruſſia, 
who ennobled the family of this anatomiſt, 


and raiſed his ſons to the firſt dignities and 85 
offices of their country. Another phyſi- 
cjan to this monarch was John James 


on | ys Mangetus, 


KK — — . 


27 leixa· 238 


char. NI. | MEMOIRS:OF: M. 
Mangetus, the diligent author of many ex- 


tenſive and uſeful medical collections, w: ſe. 
zeal for the honour of his - profeſſion ; en- 


riched it's annals with a greater variety of 


bühne information, than my reco 10. 
of any other enge van boats... 353 


FN 7 


; 100 addition to ARE hes a wh 


Pen of our art, the chymical branch 
is, indebted for a new. conſtitution to the 
illuſtrious Stahl, who puriſied both it's 


language and practice from myſtery and un- 
certainty, and inſtituted a philoſophical 
mode of analyſis, which entitles. him to be 


called the Father of / EG n on 8 


hot the Prone 50 all e e 18 ; 
eclipſed by that of Frederic Hoffmann, whoſe. 
various and extenſive | accompliſhments -in 


all the learning of a great phyſician, joined 


to his philanthropic zeal in communicating . 
his knowledge to the world, will ever en- 
ſure him a principal rank amongſt the be- 


nefactors of the healing art. In addition, 


however, to his general and well- earned 
praiſe, Hoffmann merits the peculiar diſ- 


_ tinRions: of an enli ightcned theoriſt, . Who 


greatly 


— 1 aſs ff 
ſophical preciſion, works ne ts wah ne 
the aberrations 88 nee reſults: of 
ordinary ſpeculation, logical tyſ- 
tem of ſpaſm, — it's dende of care- 
ful obſervation, affords likewiſe a rational 


ground of doctrines, which, th 


fect in parts, ſeem calculated both to eluei 
date many arcana of diſeaſe, and fu mY 
the moſt nn and N eg en of 


cure. NS N 


. "I 3 
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- Much light was' en on — phy 
fiology in Holland, by the ſucceſsful pur- 
ſuits of it's anatomiſts, at the coneluſion of 
the laſt century. Anthony Nuck, a profeſ- 


_ of Leyden, compleated the diſcoveries 


that illuſtrate glandular ſecretion. The 
anatomy of the human body was portrayed 
with accuracy and elegance unknown be- 
fore, in the ſplendid finatomical plates and 
publications of Bidloo ; whilſt the mechani- 
cal {kill of William Muys inveſtigated, with 
more than ordinary. ſucceſs, the ſtructure of 

muſcles, and the phenomena of muſcular 
motion, the phyfical cauſe of which muſt 

is. 1 
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probably remain for ever ee mer | 
ries inacceſſible to bn. wiſdom. ” 
"Mawr A are . e ye 8 : 
Ruyſch, of Amſterdam, whoſe ingenuity 
invented methods of preſerving dead bodies 
from decay, and by a variety of anatomical | 
preparations added many curious. and. per- 
manent ſtores of information, unknown to 
former times. To him, likewiſe, pertains. 
-- the honour | of. diſcovering: thoſe valves, 
' which are of ſuch important uſe, and ex- 
in ſo many phenomena in the lymphatic 5 


circulation of the lower extremities, —- 


1 


But the 4 name of Boerhaave, though 
laſt ; in point of time, muſt ever ſtand at the 
head of Dutch phyſicians, and will doubt- 
leſs maintain a pre-eminent rank in medical 
| biſtory, as long as ſagacity, diligence, and 
candour claim the reverence of mankind. 
By him, the field of medical inquiry. was 
not only finally cleared from the accumu- : 
| lated rubbiſh of paſt ages, but from all the 
extraneous matter, which had ſo long en- 
cumbered what it was unable to fertiliſe. 
Nor can detraction find room to queſtion 

„ the 


= ) 
= <7 
- 45 
* 
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46 Arion 0 rubin. book 10 ; 


tte brillian cy and purity of ſuch a Chara 

ter, on account of any fallible theories, 

founded on the long received, though miſ- 
k taken qualitics'ol of anitnated matter. 85 7 


© bd 


3 Every alla ion, ese to the e pithcns- 8 
385 ſyſtem of Boerhaave is here out of 
| pate: except with a view of pointing out 
the ſource of many üindennite notions, rela- 
tive to obſtructions in the human body, O0 
caſioned by the lentor or viſcidity of it's 
| juices and circulating. fluids, which are fill 
prevalent amongſt the modern. prattitioners | 
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4 © Returning e aft time to our v | 
_ +, and approaching the, termination of 
;=4 eit inquiry, we have to acknowledge the 


"5 merit of Wiſeman, the firſt of Engliſh ſur- 


geons, who greatly improved, and by his 
judicious publications es tenſively diffuſed 
the knowledge of his art. Nor muſt that 
of Cowper be | overlooked, to whoſe re- 
fearches Engliſh anatomy is mucl indebted, 
particularly: * the diſcovery of thoſe glands 
in the urethra, which had eſc __ the ſeru- 2 
5 _— of former aniabomitts, © SL en, 
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vancement of our art, Walter Harris is 
| known: as the firſt Engliſh writer on chil- 
5 dren's diſeaſes; - whilſt. Bate, Fuller, and 
Salmon are remembered for their additions | 
to our pharmaceutie ſtore, and 'Grew and 
Lifter for their attention to natural hiſtory 5 
and botany. But this laſt branch of ſcience 
| was carried to unuſual perfection by their 
contemporary, the philoſophic Ray, whoſe | 


fynopſis of plants furniſhed an example * 
preciſion, unrivalled in his own times, and 


only ſuperſeded in ours by the arrangements 
of r e 
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It NY a n ane of pa- 
triotic feelings, to cloſe the catalogue d 
Engliſh phyſicians with the three great 
names of Radcliffe, F reind, and Med, 
which would honour the records of learn- 
88 K in hy brighteſt 225 of it's de ag 
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To Radcliffe” 9 liberal ſpirit ah love of © 


5 ſeience the moſt ſplendid ornament of Oxz 
5 ford bears ample teſtimony; whilſt his ge- 
nerous zeal, to enrich medicine with all the 
advantages of foreign culture, exhibits him 
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as a the TY ns ——— of. it's . ut 6 
RE it is to be lamented,, that thi 23 ; 
. 12 and deciſive character of ſuch. a 
ma, thould live only in tradition. Perhaps, 
= however, the: moſt. voluminous of medical 
inſtructions never contained a more uſeful | 
sand impreſſive leſſon, or more emphatically 
| | - expreſſed, the faithful reſult of enlightened 
3 experience, than Radcliffe's declaration; 
that, When a young practitioner, he poſſeſſed 
twenty remedies for every diſeaſe, and be- 
—_ fore the end of his career, he found twenty 
_—— — Giſcaſes, f for which he And not one eee 


1 The claſſi 81 . giant 
= - accuracy, and medical penetration of Freind, 
1 have been ſuch frequent ſubjects of eulo- 
3 gium, that we have only to confeſs the ob- 
13 ligation of our art for his elaborate hiſtory | 
1 of it's progreſs, through thoſe obſcure pe- 
= .. . riods of time, where information could only 
6 = EC ke be - acquired by a condeſcending diligence, 
= . combined with great literary acqui- 
e of: the dbu n. of ae ä 
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preceding review of medicine fur- 
niſhes many reflections on it's limited and 
Unable nature, in common with other 
branches of finite knowledge ; whillt it's pe- 
culiar imperfection appears, in the ultimate 
reference of it's general principles to thoſe 
remote and myſterious powers of animal 
"Life, which are placed beyond the circum- 
ſeribed bounds of human wiſdom. The 
degree of conj jecture, ubs voidäbly- intro- 
duced into it by ſuch a connexion, muſt 
ever render it's concluſions fallible and un- 7 
by certain, when compared with thoſe of more 
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Band rational grounds of aſeful 
Yracti or: The bare remembrance, - hows! 
ever, or haſty application of theſe facts, 
3 judgment or compariſon, ee 
ever been inadequate to the wiſe ends of 
their preſervation, every careful and con - 
1255 ſeientious obſerver "will ſee the neceſſity of 
conſidering and arranging them, for the 
purpoſes of recollection and uſe. This ar- 
SN rangement ſhould indeed be confined to thoſe 
| pProhabilities of hypotheſis,” Which acknow . be 
| - ledge” both the reſtraints of human pru- 
5 dey ”_s the definitive. fantions fins! 
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Under ſuch eee 1 ſuperior to 
— and prejudices of ſolitary diſqui- 
ſtion and private experience, medical 

theory may be able both to remedy the dy 
orderly negligence of empiriciſm, and to 

_ _  abviate that plianey of analyſis is, Which, in 

b5bdbedience to individual fancy, can reſolves 

lüving bodies and living prineiples inta fie: 
tions of imagination, little reſembling the 
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painful lameneſs of a life, paſſed in liſtens. 
ing to tales of miſery 1 in the polluted atmo- 
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5 welleine, ieh dan preſerve any tolerable 
| _ efedit) in circumſtances,” that would more 
materially affect that of other profeſſions. | 
| För das law would loſe much of it's due 
reſpect, even in judges, if it's meaneſt re- 
tainer could emblazon his coat with the er- 
mines of the bench; nor would the dignity 5 
of arghbiſhop, burleſqued by an illiterate 
curate, fail to diſgrace the authority it was 
| e to e eee Toy een 
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The ene of Aniverſül ha uncon- . 


Nag trolled freedom, ſo friendly to the general 1 


intereſts of -ſcienee, may be urged in alle- 
viation of theſe complaints, for for Which any 
5 poſitive or political remedy would! probably 


incur all the dangers and difficulties of vio- 


lent or ſudden changes i in thoſe eſtabliſhed 555 


5 5 cuſtoms, which time has conſecrated to 


public utility. But independent of real and 
inſurmountable obſtacles, neither the ſupine» 
neſg of apathy, nor the ſuggeſtions of ſelf⸗ 
intereſt ought to perpetuate an eternal ace 
1 quieſcence i in public inconveniencies, Which 
originate rather in accident, or the mdre 
gradual influence of all- changing time, than 
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equal to their criminal ſervility, who add 


to ſuch compliance, not only the general 
meanneſs of flattery, but the baſer condeſ- 


cenſion of founding profeſſional conſequence 
on ſubſervieney to the vices 6f their patients. 
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| To cloſe the train of domeſtic obſtruc- 
tions to the improvement of our art, comes 
the ſubtle influence of faſhion, inceſſantly 


3 and banefully operating on the vigour of 


: ſcience, in the indolent vacuity of luxury by, 
and wealth. And what can more power- 
fully diſcourage honeſt application to any 

_, - ty of ſocial life, than a dependance on the | 
? thoughtleſs caprice, that unfeelingly with- 75 


draws confidence and reward, with the ſame 


by want of judgment, with which theyare fre- 5 
quently; beſtowed ? Te EE 


In FEY leave of ls object "oe imagina- 3 
ee. tion be indulged with conceiving the utmoſt 8 
perfection of human medicine by a removal 
2 of all external hindrances, and an univerſal - 
prevalence of the moſt enlightened practice, 
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